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“HOUSE OF LIES” 


SS 


{ There is an old adage that a prolific liar 
must have a good memory to keep pace 
with his falsehoods. 


{The difficulty arises partly from the fact 
that prevarication ruins the memory. 


{ The house of lies rests therefore on foun- 
dations doubly insecure: it depends both 

. upon the memory of the liar, and the for- 
ka getfulness of those he wishes to deceive. 


{ As never before in its history, the world 
is flooded with attempts at deception, for 
the means of spreading lies have enor- 
mously increased. 


{ The prevailing epidemic of falsehood af- 
fects not only the world’s champion liars, 
like Adolph, Benito, and Hito, but is the 
refuge and mainstay of many a lesser po- 
litico. 

{ What the liar does not foresee is the inevitable 
breakdown of his system into a self-deception, greater 
than any he hopes to effect in others. 


{ The fruit of the tree promises to make men “to be as 
gods,” but it never comes true. The expulsion from 
paradise inevitably follows. 


{| Alexander, at the height of his power, and but a 
few months before his death set up claim to divinity, 
and ordered himself worshipped as Dionysius. 


{ “lf he is Dionysius then I am Serapis,” remarked 
Diogenes. 


{ The House of Lies is in imminent danger of collapse, 
from the very day it is built. 
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AMMUNITION, CULTURE, AND PEACE 


By the EDITOR 
HE whole world is now in the grip of forces that are 
as irresistible as the tides — tides which bear us 
protesting or unprotesting in a common direction. We are 
not asked which way we desire to go. We cannot hope to 
change greatly the result and can only hope to understand, 
and understanding, to influence the general trend. 

Understanding is neither easy nor sure. We see only 
in part and we can understand only in part until the end 
or culmination of the revolution has come. Our under- 
standing is sure to be tinged with our prejudices, desires, or 
points of view. Many things for which we have loved and 
labored are now sinking from sight. Old faces we have 
known and honored are already lost beneath the flood of 
change. Customs, respects, moralities, manners of living, 
ideals of home, and society, concepts which bore to us the 
marks of eternal complacencies, are dissolving before our 
eyes. Let us look into the present chaos, to discern, if possi- 
ble, what flies past the window and what is rooted to stand 
the storm. 

Our attention is much turned these days toward peace. 
We fear another peace fiasco and would avoid the mis- 
takes of the past. There is little use to consider the prob- 
lem, however, unless we take a very realistic attitude 
toward the conditions which a peace must face. What kind 
of a world will be left to make peace with and in. 

Physically, much of it will be destroyed. Industrially, 


those machines which have not been demolished will be worn 
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out, or, for the most part unadaptable to the arts of peace, 
in an impoverished world which will have to begin by in- 
venting new media of exchange. 

Socially we shall find thousands living in dugouts and 
ruins, lacking all benefits of sanitation, clothing, and medi- 
cine, and in advanced stages of starvation. There will be 
thousands of children who cannot remember their parents 
or even their own names, and who now live like animals 
in caves. There will be minds shattered by shock and suf- 
fering that can never be restored. Disease and epidemic 
will stalk on every side. Deepest and most difficult of all 
our problems will be that generation of youth which has 
been trained to believe with all its soul that foul is fair and 
fair is foul —a generation educated in bestiality, perfidy, 
falsehood, torture, and crime. For such we shall have the 
task of creating souls, for the purpose of the Nazi machine 
has been to destroy the soul so that the body might become 
more readily the tool of diabolical intention. 

Such a world will demand re-education — an education 
that not only sharpens the intellect to a cutting edge but 
trains equally in a sense of moral responsibility. For the 
purpose of a true education much that now passes as scien- 
tific will be unavailable, since it has already demonstrated 
a moral incapacity. Great numbers will have to unlearn 
the false propaganda they have absorbed as history or lit- 
erature, and ways must be found for an unprejudiced view 
of human events and social relations if there is to be peace. 
This program seems at the present to offer insuperable 
difficulties. 

AMMUNITION 

No general would inaugurate a campaign without tak- 
ing account of his ammunition, that is, all the means at his 
disposal for winning the war. So we must ask ourselves 
respecting our power to meet the formidable issues raised 
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by the previous considerations. Industrially, in wealth and 
in manpower we are better equipped than elsewhere unless 
these should be dissipated by a long war. Presumably we 
have the military power and equipment to overcome those 
countries that have run amuck, but we cannot enforce 
order and decency without the good-will and cooperation 
of a considerable body of their citizens. Military might is 
not all nor even chiefly what we shall need of ammunition. 
Martial power can be socially effective only when it is com- 
plemented by forces of a spiritual and moral order. 

Among other forces must be reckoned an ideology of a 
free society. One of the greatest weapons, for good or evil, 
will be the construct of ideas to which our occupying 
troops are committed as they enter on their police duties. 
They must not only be soldiers, they must in addition be 
missionaries of democracy. They can retard or advance by 
generations the general democratic ideas for which the war 
is being fought. Yet we are short-sightedly cutting out of 
their training everything cultural, such as history, or the 
development of ideas. 

While the present concept of what we are fighting for 
is so chaotic among intelligent people, the prospect is not 
inviting. Some of us still think we are fighting for Ameri- 
can democracy as conceived in 1776, some for old age secur- 
ity, or capitalism, or the prosperity of ’29, or the integrity 
of the British Empire, or national self-determination, or 
the American way of isolation, high tariffs, individual en- 
terprise and cut-throat competition. But the storm is so 
sweeping, so world embracing that none of these ideologies 
can be adequate as we now conceive them. 

Moreover those with whom we must find some sort of 
agreement have pronounced ideologies of their own. While 
we have deprecated our own philosophy and traditions, 
those others have been building on philosophies which they 
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hold with all the devotion of religious faith. They will be 
reluctant to admit the inadequacy of these except in the 
face of contrasting ideas that are overpoweringly convinc- 
ing, and of benefits which will put to shame totalitarian 
achievement. Indeed if we fail at this point we shall our- 
selves be overcome by the ideology of the enemy we have 
conquered. That has happened in a thousand wars. It may 
happen again. 
CULTURE 

The mood of our materialistic, militaristic and Fascistic 
days is that all problems can be solved if some one is put 
in unquestioned command, orders are given, and a regi- 
mented society is caused to move forward. It looks simple 
as a matter of statistics, guns, ships, planes, men by the 
million. These are never negligible, but they are not in the 
end decisive. The morale of our fighting men, and of our 
common citizens will decide the issue. Morale springs from 
convictions, faiths, beliefs. Conditions such as we have 
been reviewing call for more than statistical superiority. 
There is no short and easy way to the ending of our woes. 
Our problem is so much greater as to move out quite be- 
yond that level. If we are to achieve victory there must be 
a conquest by ideas even more outstanding than that by 
arms. The mind is finally conquered only by persuasions. 
Here lies the more formidable problem. We cannot have 
democracy until the peoples are convinced of the desirabil- 
ity of democracy. We must begin by convincing our own 
people. Our enemies are rapidly hastening our education. 

For this portion of our warfare there is danger of our 
being taken by a surprise more deadly in its long range 
effects than that at Pearl Harbor. Preparedness to meet the 
enemy in this higher range calls for the wisdom of serpents. 
We need to be informed and alert with true and accurate 
knowledge of that for which Western democracy stands: its 
growth through centuries; its underlying philosophy; the 
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development of its laws and language; its psychology; the 
sources of its scientific genius; its backgrounds; all that has 
made it great; the successive victories by which it has been 
achieved. We must know the nature of its enemies and their 
motivating philosophies, as well as its thwartings and de- 
feats. All this and much more is involved if we are to have 
the type of leadership which can succeed after our present 
enemy has laid down his arms. There is more to the war 
than merely industrial and military technique. 

It was the writer’s privilege to spend a period at Oxford 
in 1925-26. One was impressed with the marble tablets 
in every cloister of the colleges that enrolled the names of 
the Oxford men dead with the “first hundred thousand.” 
The sad sequel to that story was not all told in the necrol- 
ogy of War I. The end of the chapter has only recently be- 
come legible. 1939-40 has shown us the result, in that 
England now has few leaders save those whose senility and 
whose embranglements, financial, social, and _ political, 
spoke a monotonous voice of appeasement. Are we now 
planning a similar mistake in America? 


During the interim between wars we have been stu- 
diously breaking down respect for cultural education. One 
ideal has been continuously placed before the young. This 
is the ideal of getting on in the world. The University has 
become increasingly a place by which to achieve social 
standing or the technique of making money. Cultural aims 
have been scorned as too vaguely idealistic and impracti- 
cal. We have worshipped at the feet of the bastard goddess 
of “getting on in the world.” She has turned our eyes away 
from the eternal values of justice, truth, and social right- 
eousness to peace with any condition which is financially 
profitable. Belief in this false god has let loose the flood 
of Nazism, Fascism, and Totalitarianism as a corruption 
of the bloodstream of the whole world’s life. Unless we can 
come to a new appreciation and trust in moral and spiritual 
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values we will be conquered by the ideologies of our enemies 
even though we crush them in military conflict. Much 
thinking needs to be done in our present world and we can- 
not afford to leave all the thinking to our foes. 

The existence of a true culture has in all periods of his- 
tory been bound up with moral and spiritual faiths and 
convictions. The Universities of all times have caught their 
chief inspiration from religion. It is said that one hundred 
nine out of the hundred and fourteen colleges first estab- 
lished in America were projected on religious foundations. 
In Europe the percentage would be greater. Yet for sev- 
eral generations men who professed learning have worked 
with might and main to convince students of the foolish- 
ness of religion and the unreality of moral values. These 
have been aided and abetted by a smart-aleck and crack-pot 
intelligentsia who were glad to have excuse for an uncon- 
sidered order of living. We shall not revert to a life of cul- 
ture without the deepening presence of moral and spiritual 
convictions. 

The impoverishing results upon culture of a materialis- 
tic learning becomes obvious if we stop to consider it realis- 
tically. Lured by a false faith in the mechanics and mathe- 
matics of existence we have overlooked more important ele- 
ments. The prevailing psychology has reduced our concept 
of man to that of an automaton, a mechanism dominated by 
the physical world around him. Progress has been looked 
upon as an automatic response to ever multiplying scien- 
tific discoveries. The power of moral decisions and their 
place in the advance of society have been obscured or lost 
sight of altogether. Under such circumstances it was inevi- 
table that the richest and most potent side of human cul- 
ture should be overlooked. An education that aims only to be 
practical, that omits the humanities, that slurs the morali- 
ties and the spiritual nature grows thin in meaning, and is 
powerless to meet the moral and social problems that arise 
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with every crisis. A time of emergency calls for moral 
decisions which are not indicated in graphs and statistics. 
Such hours thrust man upon his moral resources. His 
ideals, moral and spiritual, his admirations, his worships, 
his emotions, come into the foreground to dictate his reac- 
tions, to make his morale. How shall he face injustice, bar- 
barity, violence, and wrong? If he does not believe in free- 
dom of the will, in the factors which are primarily religious, 
how shall he react properly to murder, rape, and treach- 
ery? The lack of these moral and religious elements so 
carefully weeded out of Totalitarian philosophy has misled 
these modern barbarians into the dream that men would 
immediately succumb to the frightfulness of Poland, Nan- 
king, Shanghai, Pearl Harbor, and the martyrdom of brave 
captives. Such oversight rises out of a lack of faith in the 
moral verities. The mechanistic type of learning is blind 
to these deeper truths of the human spirit that provide the 
emotions and the moral drive. If we of the western world 
survive it will be because in spite of our efforts in the oppo- 
site direction much of the older moral culture remains 
un-uprooted from our common life but persists in tradition 
and feeling. That which much learning has attempted to 
discard from consciousness becomes now our main hope. 
The impoverishment of our culture has led to mis-caleula- 
tion on the part of the modern brain-truster who believes 
in statistics but has no faith in the moral substance that 
gives meaning and power to life. 
PEACE 

It is difficult if not impossible to separate the foregoing 
considerations from the final one of peace. By peace we do 
not mean an armistice between wars but a solution that 
shall have a degree of permanence. To this end it is essen- 
tial that all efforts both in war and in peace shall be shot 
through, permeated and dominated, by faith — good faith. 
We have thought peace possible on other terms. 
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We have weakly believed that peace could be had with 
bad faith in one or both parties. To achieve this kind of 
peace we sat quietly by while Japan broke her treaties, 
seized Manchuria, bombed Shanghai, took over and forti- 
fied the mandated islands, charted the Philippine coast, and 
the Alaskan and Californian as well, accepting her over- 
done professions of friendship when her navy was already 
on the way to Pearl Harbor. We sat back, but little con- 
cerned when Hitler faked an election in the Ruhr, moved 
in his armies, acted in Czecho-Slovakia, crucified Democ- 
racy in Spain and in a thousand ways displayed contempt 
for every law of justice, right, or treaty. Hosts of our peo- 
ple will continue to favor such a policy, but peace can never 
be had in bad faith and unrighteousness. There are moral 
laws in human society that can no more be suspended than 
the law of gravitation. This fact would be more obvious 
to us if we still believed in the integrity or even in the exis- 
tence of the moral universe. We are having to re-learn. 
this lesson in the hard way. 

When treaties were ostentatiously cast aside in 1914 as 
“seraps of paper” this devil’s brew began to boil and the 
affair will not be over until in some way, only God knows 
how, good faith shall be restored to the earth. It can never 
be so long as we think of our physical comfort, our financial 
interests, our national prosperity, more than we think of 
keeping our promises, doing justly, and seeking righteous- 
ness in the earth. 

To us in America there is one tiny shred left us of the 
single chord of hope in a dark symphony. We kept faith 
with Cuba, with China in the Boxer indemnity, with the 
Philippines, under financial temptation we refused the 
near-EKast mandates, and territorial profit from World 
War I. Little as this is, it is our present store of capital to- 
ward reviving faith in the world. Little as it is, it is more 
powerful than fleets and armies, though it needs fleets and 
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armies to make it effective. It is the source of what confi- 
dence in us still exists in the world, and though we have 
gambled with it recklessly, as in Spain, for political rea- 
sons, still upon this measure of good faith must be built the 
peace of the future. It offers almost the only reason that 
America can become an acceptable arbiter for the nations. 
Our problem of peace settles down to this: how may we 
take this tiny plant of good faith and develop it into a tree 
that shall fill the earth? 


Already the raucus voices of special privilege and selfish 
interests, of national dominance and isolationism, in a 
single breath, are calling upon us to seize upon advantages 
for ourselves. Voices of greed are raised in our legislative 
halls, expressing the fear we shall not come out with mo- 
nopoly of air service, or control of world monetary bases 
to our own exclusive advantage. Thus division among the 
allies is fostered in the midst of crisis. To one person it 
seems like bartering the lives of our young men for gain, 
an act as unholy and pagan as the ancient fires of Moloch 
into which were cast the babes of appeasement. The prob- 
lems we face are more moral and spiritual than they are 
economic and national. To linger on with perfidy, to strike 
truce with injustice and wrong, is to commit ourselves to 
perpetual war and the annihilation of our civilization. We 
can scarcely do anything more substantial than to begin to 
believe in righteousness before privilege, to build up good 
faith with our neighbors even at financial loss, to show the 
quality of our intentions by keeping our word. 

The force of these considerations rises in crescendo the 
longer the war is drawn out. The peace at least must be 
laid with great care and will of necessity consume a long 
period. This will be even more taxing than the military 
struggle that must precede it, and can be successfully un- 
dertaken only through a new girding of our moral and 
spiritual resources. 


HEINRICH GOMPERZ 


[In the Spring of 1942, Pedro Gringoire, Editor of Luminar, happily requested 
of Dr, Gomperz a biographical statement for publication. Accordingly these remarks 
were made last summer. They are printed here with the permission of Pedro 
Gringoire.—Ep1Tor. } 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL REMARKS 


WAS born in 18738 in Vienna (Austria) as the eldest 

child of a Jewish couple. But in our family the Jewish 
tradition was almost extinct. It had become, as my father 
once expressed it, “un piewx souvenir de famille.” His fam- 
ily had lived in Germany (and Holland) for at least 300 
years. He was himself a distinguished German scholar 
and had been an admirer and friend of John Stuart Mill 
whose works he had in part translated. Almost the same 
was true of my mother’s family and she had herself been 
brought up by an English governess. “Assimilation” to 
their German environment had thus been aimed at by the 
family for at least three generations and was supposed to 
have been successfully achieved. Zionism appeared to us a 
crazy idea.’ We were brought up as Germans, and I myself 
have always considered myself a German —no less than 
the millions who still bear French, or Czech, or Polish 
names, but have long since become Germans and have, and 
still are, universally recognized as such. That does not 
imply that we were not loyal Austrians, at the same time. 
When we came to the age of reflection, we felt that it had 
*Comp. David Kaufman und Max Preudenthal, Die Familie Gomperz, Frankfurt 
a.M., 1907. I have elsewhere (27) given a detailed account of the family among 
whom there have been many men and women, excelling in very different fields. All 


through this paper the figures within parentheses—such as (27) above —refer to 
the corresponding numbers of the “Selected Bibliography” appended to it. 

* Today, I do not consider it crazy, but highly unfair to the Arabs. I visited Palestine 
myself in 1907. At that time, there could not be the slightest doubt that the country 
was thoroughly Arabic. Hence, the Jews ought never to have considered themselves 
as anything but guests, irrespective of what the British government promised 
them — at a time when Palestine was still under the Turkish rule. I might add 
here that, as long as I lived in Europe, I travelled rather extensively: I made 
numerous trips to Italy, three to England and France respectively, two to Greece, 
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been the mission of the 9 or 10 millions of Germans living 
in Austria and Hungary to spread German civilization 
among the 40 to 50 millions of non-Germans who formed 
part of the empire, and that it was still their mission to 
neutralize the latter politically, i.e. to prevent them from 
being carried away by the Pan-slavonic trend that was 
taking up an attitude hostile to Germany and the West. 
Most of my private tutors and teachers, with the exception 
of Th. G. Masaryk, the future President of Czecho-Slova- 
kia, went further than that: they were staunch German 
nationalists and would today probably be National So- 
cialists if they were still alive. From the day when, in 1918, 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy was torn to pieces and 
the name “Austria” was forced on a small strip of land 
which, as such, lacked any history or tradition and was 
inhabited exclusively by Germans, I have always been, and 
I still am, convinced that for the 6 or 7 millions of ‘“Aus- 
trian Germans” it would be, and in itself was, a blessing to 
be united to the great mother-country — deplorable as the 
circumstances may have been in which the union finally 
took place. Indeed, the small group of those who opposed 
the union as such comprised the most reactionary elements 
of the country, viz. families imbued with clerical, aristo- 
cratic or militaristic tradition, or otherwise connected with 
the court and the bureaucracy dependent upon it. No doubt, 
there are temperamental differences between the North and 
the South of Germany, between Berlin and Vienna, just as 
there are such also between Paris and Toulouse, or Turin 
and Naples. But it is childish and provincial to over-em- 
Constantinople and Asia Minor and to Egypt, one to Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
to Holland and Belgium, to Ireland, to Spain and Portugal, to Algiers and Tripoli- 
tania, and to Syria and Palestine. In all these cases I travelled rather as a tourist 
than as a scholar. My main interest was in the landscape and in works of art, but I 
also strove to learn the language of the countries I was about to visit—to such 
an extent at least that I would be able to converse with unlearned persotis atid to” 
get scme idea— however superficiat— of their characteristic outlook and civiliza- 


tion. And this would seem to be almost a prerequisite for entering more or less 
successfully into the spirit of a. past age. sinestds fe ee a ee { 
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phasize them and to consider them as a suitable basis for 
long-range political schemes. 

In 1891 I graduated from a humanistic high school and 
entered the University. My first major was law. I was 
already prone to speculate, but shrank from devoting my 
entire life to it. I thought I would prefer a profession in 
touch with real life and also felt (correctly), that I was 
capable of a high, perhaps of an unusually high, degree of 
detached impartiality. Speculation prevailed in the end, 
but the urge to assume a judicial attitude and to remain 
“au-dessus de la mélée” has dominated my entire career, 
scientific as well as practical. I have never joined any polit- 
ical party (with one exception which turned out a grotesque 
failure) nor have I ever subscribed to the creed of any 
school of philosophy.’ It may be that, on the whole, I have 
carried impartiality too far. Practically, there is no great 
difference between “au-dessus de la mélée” and trying to 
sit down between two chairs; and indeed, if I have even 
been appointed to any academic position it was rather be- 
cause I was deemed “the lesser evil’ than for any other 
reason. What is far more essential, I fully realize that one 
ought not to be neutral in the struggle between the Good 
and the Bad and should not affiliate himself with 

Quel cattivo coro 


Degli angeli che non furon ribelli 
Ne fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se foro. 


But, alas, I cannot help seeing the flaw in the good cause 
as well as the promise of a better future in the bad and 
have always felt an urge to side with the man who is uni- 
versally condemned rather than with those who testify to 
each other’s respectability : 


“Victria causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 


. In the new “Dictionary of Philosophy” Professor Carnap has been kind enough to 
list me among those friendly to Scientific Empiricism. But that must not be taken 
to imply adherence to any anti-metaphysical dogmatism. 


Ts | 
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In 1893 I gave up law and went to Berlin where 
I began to study Ecclesiastical History with Adolf Har- 
nack, the great Protestant theologian and historian; the 
only man whom in the full sense of the word, I can recog- 
nize, unreservedly and without qualification, as my teacher. 
In him profound conviction was combined with an un- 
Swerving and unfailing quest for factual truth while most 
other scholars either have no convictions at all or else, domi- 
nated by their convictions, prefer convenient to inconve- 
nient truths and hence twist and squeeze the latter until 
they seem to fit into a preconceived scheme.’ 

Why did I want to study Ecclesiastical History? I can- 
not answer the question fully. I can only say that I have 
always considered religion one of the most fascinating 
objects of study and the church of Rome as the most won- 
derful institution in history although I have never believed 
one word of its tenets, or of those of any other religion. 
I have always held that dogma is the least essential element 
in religion, as also in philosophy: it is but an endeavor — 
and for the most part a futile endeavor — to express emo- 
tional and volitional attitudes in terms of factual state- 
ments. The great thing about the church is that it has ever 
been able to give to every type of man what he craved for: 
magic and superstition to the simple-minded; faith and 
hope to the poor and the oppressed; mysticism to the fer- 
vent; wisdom to the speculative; and excuses and a good 
conscience to the rich and the powerful.’ 

After returning to Vienna I glided from History 
through classical philology back into philosophy and gradu- 


‘I was also, at that time, initiated into the critical methods of ancient and medieval 
history by Otto Hirschfield and Scheffer-Boichorst. 

’My interest in the religious attitude—an interest which is neither dogmatic nor 
anti-dogmatic — but rather psychological and aesthetic— and in particular in its 
mystic varieties has always endured. To a book of mine on the Greek outlook on 
life (¢) there was appended a comparative study of Hindu, Neo-Platonic and medi- 
eval mysticism. To the study of Hindu mysticism I have devoted considerable time 
though the material was accessible to me in translations only. Nevertheless, feeling 
that no comprehensive presentation, understandable to the general public, was, at 
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ated as a Ph.D. in philosophy in 1896. I had always regis- 
tered in classes on philosophy in addition to those on law 
and history. I had been stimulated by the moral and relig- 
ious agnosticism of Alfred Berger, an old friend of our 
family, who a few years later became manager of a new 
first-class theater at Hamburg and shortly before his 
premature death headed the Imperial Theater of Vienna; 
I had been indignant at the brilliant sophism of Franz 
Brentano who was soon to be penalized for his dogmatism 
by seeing men like A. Meinong and E. Husserl, definitely 
inferior to him in ability and who had been his disciples, 
but whom he now regarded as apostates, rise to a degree 
of fame and influence surpassing his own; and I had, in 
Berlin, thoroughly enjoyed the mild and mature wisdom of 
Friedrich Paulsen for whom philosophy was still a guide 
through life and who, though he had long since shifted 
from theology to philosophy, had yet remained a true pastor 
of souls.” But it was only in the oral examination for the 
Ph.D, that I first met the man whom I consider to have been 
the most original and the most penetrating thinker with 
whom it has been my privilege to associate: the great Aus- 
trian physicist and epistemologist Ernst Mach. And he 
was, in his modest way, a great personality as well as a 
great thinker. In a sense, one might style him the Buddha 
of science, for like the great Hindu Prophet he held “no one 
and nothing dear in this world” — except insight, and the 
facts and arguments on which it is based. Universally 
kind and friendly to all, he yet never seemed interested 
in any one person more than in another. A man, for him, 


that time at least, available in German, I published a rather bulky volume on the 
subject (17). That is not a very scientific thing to do and I have ever since had 
something like a bad conscience about it. It has turned out however, that of all 
the lectures I have now been giving in America those on Hindu Mysticism would 
seem to have been the most successful. 


*No wonder that Paulsen’s colleagues contended he lacked the true scientific spirit: 
indeed, he strove to be understood by the unlearned no less than by the learned and 
was perhaps a sage even more than a scholar. 
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was a being that had something to say and the only thing 
important about him was whether what he had to say was 
wise or foolish, true or false. He appeared to me as the 
incarnation of the scientific spirit. 

There was, however, another influence which in the 
long run proved more potent than that of any of these 
men though operating in a manner less clearly defined and 
less unambiguous, viz. that of my father, Theodor Gom- 
perz — a distinguished scholar who in his youth had ad- 
mired J. S. Mill and translated his “Logic” into German; 
later on had won universal recognition and admission to 
an academic career by his reconstructions of Epicurean 
texts preserved only on mutilated rolls of papyrus and whose 
Griechische Denker — worked out when he was already 
advanced in years — have since become widely known 
and have been translated into English and French, and in 
part into Italian as well. It was by watching him and being 
taken into his confidence while he was working on the last 
two of the three volumes of this work that I became famil- 
iar at an early age with Greek philosophy. As the growing 
work became known to me chapter by chapter, I did not 
withhold my criticisms — which were welcomed as expres- 
sions of my critical ability though the author might some- 
times have been still more pleased if another had become 
the victim of such a “criticaster,” as he playfully used to 
say. Personally, we were always on the most friendly 
terms. Indeed, he was the most kindhearted of men and I 
have paid tribute to his memory, first by devoting, during 
ten years (1922-32) a great part of my time to the prep- 
aration of the fourth German edition of the Greek Think- 
ers (endeavoring to bring it up to date without modifying 
its substance even where I disagreed) and later on by 
working out a sketch of his life based on letters and docu- 
ments —a work of three volumes of which only the first 
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could be published (27). Of all that I may owe to him 
either as a father or as a teacher what I prize highest is the 
intellectual thoroughness and honesty that gives serious 
thought to every argument and never rests satisfied with 
any reason or any result just because it is convenient and 
fits into a preconceived pattern. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that such a frame of mind carries with it its specific 
dangers. Where intellect is more developed than instinct 
one’s unceasing preparedness to revise his opinions on the 
basis of new evidence or new argument may result in hesi- 
taney of judgment and even in skepticism, and in lack of 
steadiness in action and of practical efficiency and I cannot 
deny that this menace has been more vital to me than it had 
been to my father. As I advanced in years I have come to 
feel more and more this tragedy of the scientific spirit, viz. 
its conflict with the “exigencies of action”: I have dis- 
cussed it in a little book (30), the most personal of my pub- 
lications, in which I have also tried to show how the de- 
mands of practice force upon theory certain substitutes 
for knowledge such as religious beliefs, as well as secular 
loyalties, principles and convictions, scientific and other- 
wise. “Nobody ever said he was convinced that twice two 
makes four; it is the things we do not know that we are 
convinced of.’” It is, on the other hand, only natural — 
and we do not need an “‘Oedipus-complex” to account for it 
— that a young man of independent mind and not en- 
tirely devoid of ambition should feel prompted to criticize 
his father, to compete with him and possibly even to outdo 
him in his own field. When I look back on the work I have 
been doing myself on Greek philosophy in the course of 
forty years, it seems to me as if this motive had not been 
entirely absent. Whereas my father had viewed the moral 


"The substance of this essay had formerly been published in German (25), JT 
rewrote it and read it in English when the University of California at Berkeley 
courteously invited me to give the annual “Howison Lecture” in 1937. 
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and political philosophy of Socrates and Plato largely as 
foreshadowing the Utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill, I 
pointed out as early as 1904 — in a book (4) that has since 
been twice reprinted —that the ultimate goal of almost 
all ancient moralists was “inner freedom,” i.e. happiness 
independent of all external vicissitudes.’ Whereas he had 
striven to represent the Sophists as serious and irreproach- 
- able thinkers and, following Grote, had even exalted some 
of them as champions of Enlightenment, I tried to show in 
another volume (10)—dedicated to him on the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday — that they had primarily been 
teachers of eloquence and sponsors of an ideal of “well- 
speaking.” It was only later, however, that I began fully 
to realize the fundamental difference between his and my 
approach. While my father had been supremely interested 
in all these early thinkers insofar as they had had — in his 
judgment — glimpses of “the truth” (“truth” being de- 
termined by the standards of 19th century science and 
British empiricism and utilitarianism), my chief aim has 
been to realize to what extent their ways of looking at 
nature and at life had been different from ours, and to 
enter into their minds as completely as possible. Stimu- 
lated by a changed evaluation of the evidence set forth by 
Carl Reinhardt in his brilliant book on Parmenides (1916) 
I tried to carry out this program with reference to Heracli- 
tus in four, in part rather extensive papers (12, 13, 18, 
32) between 1923 and 1939, and with respect to Socrates 
in four others (14, 15, 16, 26) between 1924 and 1936. A 
paper on Pherecydes of Syros (20) and another on the con- 
ception of the “Incorporeal” (24) followed and I have now 
undertaken a rather comprehensive study on “Problems 
and Methods of Early Greek Science,” endeavoring to es- 
tablish — as far as the scanty evidence permits — what 


*The only important exception is Aristotle to whose profound practical wisdom I 
was not fair at the time. 
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the issues were which, to the Greek thinkers of the 6th 
century B.C., appeared as “problems” calling for investi- 
gation, and how they had gone about it to solve them. The 
words “as far as the scanty evidence permits” must, how- 
ever, be emphasized. For I have long since come to the 
conclusion that we know much less about Greek philosophy 
than is usually assumed; that what the textbooks have to 
say about it is largely a conventional story; and that to 
most of the questions in this field there is fully applicable 
what I once wrote down for a collector of autographs: “To 
understand a thing means to know why we know nothing 
about it.’” 

One of my papers on Socrates (16) was published in a 
periodical for psycho-analysis and this affords an opportu- 
nity for mentioning that I have been in a loose contact with 
this method of psychological investigation ever since it 
arose. Indeed, I had known Sigmund Freud even in pre- 
analytic times, and have always greatly admired his crea- 
tive originality and his psychological penetration without, 
however, having ever been fully convinced of the soundness 
of all of his views. When his Interpretation of Dreams 


* Unfortunately, in a sense, this is true not only with respect to those Greek philoso- 
phers whose works have come down to us in scanty fragments only, but even with 
regard to Plato whose dialogues we possess in their entirety. In a short paper (23) 
embodying, however, the results of prolonged study, I have, in substantial agreement 
with Leon Robin, pointed out why, in my opinion, we must believe Plato to have 
been in earnest when he stated that he had never, and never would, put into writing 
those of his views that appeared as the most profound and the most fundamental 
In a little book (19) —dedicated to my mother—I have also tried to call the 
attention of the public to Plato’s autobiography the existence of which has — for 
technical reasons — remained rather a secret of the experts. I tried to contribute 
to the better understanding of this document which is of extreme psychological 
interest by means of a paraphrase which, I felt, might be understood more easily 
than a literal translation would have been. (10) Within a larger perspective 
however, the following fact has recently struck me. Four men have come along, in 
the course of the last 100 years, claiming (more or less definitely) to have uncovered 
the fundamental spring of action dictating our conduct. In extremely oversimplified 
manner these springs of action were: money (Marx), power (Nietzsche), love 
(Freud), vanity (Adler). The four men were all Germans and three were German 
Jews. (1 mention the latter fact because I suspect there is a trend in the Jewish 
mind to believe in “one god and one explanation.”) It is evident to common sense 
that they were all right and, for this reason, all wrong as far as every one of them 
claimed a monopoly. But is it not rather scandalous that instead of synthesizin 
these claims reasonably and peacefully their sponsors and champions have tu d 
them into watchwords of rival sects? = 


: 
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was first published in 1899 I offered myself as “victim” for 
testing his theory and for several months, during the sec- 
ond half of that year, we tried to interpret my dreams 
according to the method he had just worked out. The ex- 
periment proved a complete failure. All the “dreadful” 
things which he suggested I might have concealed from 
myself and “suppressed” I could honestly assure him had 
always been clearly and consciously present in my mind. 
In short, I offered no “resistance” and I have learned later 
that Freud had told a disciple he had met with two per- 
sons only whose dreams he had been unable to analyze 
and that I had been one of them. I am nevertheless con- 
vinced that many of the psychic mechanisms discovered by 
him really play a remarkable part in our lives and in a 
few cases I have myself been able to effect surprising 
“cures” by using some of his methods. On the other hand, 
I have always felt that in one of the most important of these 
methods there is a conspicuous flaw. When you tell a man, 
starting from a dream, mispronouncement, etc., of his to 
“associate freely’’ he will, sooner or later, arrive at his pre- 
occupations. Indeed, they would not be preoccupations if 
this did not take place. But that does not prove in the least 
that these preoccupations had caused the dream, mispro- 
nouncement, etc. This obvious fallacy, however, does not 
affect the value of psycho-analysis (considered as a means 
of treatment) as much as might be supposed. For this pur- 
pose the essential thing is to get at the preoccupations and 
to give the patient an opportunity for discussing them 
with a reasonable person and thereby, himself, realizing 
their true nature and significance.” 

Perhaps I could have achieved more in the field of Greek 
philosophy had I specialized in it more exclusively and 
had thereby been enabled to attain to a more complete mas- 


20 Footnote number 9. 
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tery of the language. That I did not do so was one of my 
two main handicaps. The other was my lack of mathe- 
matical ability which, with respect to the astounding 
achievements of modern physics, has compelled me to rely 
on hearsay. The reason is that even things that otherwise 
seem clear to me become muddled in my mind as soon as 
they are expressed by symbols since I am apt to forget the 
meaning of the terms before I have got through with the 
demonstration. But as it was, I always divided my time 
and my energy between the history of philosophy and phil- 
osophy itself. 

I was still young when I endeavored to work out a sys- 
tem of philosophy based on the assumption that the func- 
tions mostly considered as specifically rational were in 
fact emotional. This basis was clearly too narrow and when 
two volumes had been published I abandoned the under- 
taking. Since then, as also before that time, I have dis- 
cussed, rather at random, a considerable number of prob- 
lems in very different fields. Logic (1, 22), Epistemology 
(3, 21), Aesthetics (6), Theory of Values (9), Freedom 
and Responsibility (5, 8, 29, 31), and Political Philosophy 
(11, 28, 35) were among them. Summarily speaking, I 
have more and more come to the conclusion that most of 
the traditional problems of theoretical philosophy are ter- 
minological rather than anything else. Whether you say 
that the physical world is “real” or that it represents that 
portion of our experience that endures and follows natural 
laws and on which all men agree, makes no real difference: 
we may define “reality” either way, but no definition can 
modify the twofold fact that the universe is known to me 
“as my experience only and that I yet find myself within 
it just as one of its infinitesimal parts. Nor is the differ- 
ence much greater whether I contend that matter is poten- 
tially, and the human body actually endowed with the 
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power of thinking or that thought can operate and be known 
by us insofar only as it finds expression in physical be- 
havior. Or whether I prefer to state that human decisions 
are necessarily determined by situation and character add- 
ing, however, that an agent’s character can never be known 
completely as long as he has not actually made all his deci- 
sions, or rather that his decisions are free and character 
is but an abstraction from these decisions. Indeed, I have 
long since planned to write a paper to be entitled: “Why 
do people get excited about Metaphysics?” and in which 
I would try to show that the only thing in a system of phil- 
osophy worth getting excited about is the practical outlook 
that underlies or, more frequently, is wrongly supposed 
to underlie it. “Naturalists,” I guess, are those who place 
greater emphasis on the world of experience as the only 
field in which we can work for preservation of values and 
betterment of conditions here and now whereas “spiritual- 
ists” are such as feel that a person’s enduring dispositions 
and traits of character (supposed to be “non-material” ) 
are even more significant. In Ethics, on the other hand, all 
that philosophy can do is to clarify alternatives: decisions 
are, ultimately, made by the will, not by reason. 

These views have turned my personal familiarity with 
most members of what once was the “Vienna Circle’ into 
a somewhat less external relationship and these contacts — 
particularly those.with Professor Rudolf Carnap whose 
originality, logical penetration and intellectual courage I 
have always greatly admired — have resulted in two of my 
recent publications: in one of them (34) I have endeavored 
to apply the belief that “It cannot be impossible to work 
out common sense into a consistent terminology” “to the 
problem of Meaning” while in the other (33) I have under- 
taken a logical analysis of the methods by which historians 
actually determine the character of a person and the mean- 
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ing of a text." What I do not agree with in “Logical Posi- 
tivism” is its tendency to ban all speculation on issues 
which at present do not seem to admit of a decision based 
on experience, and still more its opposition to the notion 
that reality is something wonderful and mysterious. Since 
science (in the wider European sense of the term) com- 
prizes, by definition, all we can know about the universe, 
it is indeed self-evident that knowledge of reality cannot be 
achieved in any other and — allegedly — better way. But 
this does not mean that guesses concerning aspects of real- 
ity that have not yet been successfully investigated by 
science should be decried as “metaphysical” and thereby 
discouraged once for all. Indeed, since physics has done 
away with matter and psychology is doing away with spirit, 
as ultimate realities, much might be said in favor of a 
monistic view conceiving the universe as a system of inter- 
acting forces not altogether dissimilar in kind. And still 
less is there any ground for contending that to be inspired, 
in view of all we know and still more of all that we do not 
know, by feelings of wonder and awe, is in any way unde- 
sirable or even harmful. 

It will be seen from all this that I am not a dogmatic 
thinker and still less have I ever been a dogmatic teacher. 
I have striven to be clear and simple in my delivery so that I 
could be understood by anyone who had brains — and, it is 
true, some background in addition. As a teacher, my su- 
preme goal has always been to stimulate the student’s own 
thinking and, I sincerely hope, I have never preferred the 
dull student who abides by the words of the master to the 
good student who contradicts him. 

My academic career may be outlined in a few words, 
I was a “free teacher” (unpaid lecturer) in the University 


n a ar are was id in English, but printed at The Hague and hence 
paradoxically, is now available in Germany, but not in America: : 
to date never seen a copy of it. even I myself have 
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of Berne (Switzerland) from 1900-1903 and in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna from 1905-1920. In the latter year I 
was appointed Associate Professor, and in 1924 Full Pro- 
fessor, of Philosophy in the same institution. In 1934 I had 
entered upon my 62nd year and did not anticipate further 
great changes in my position or condition — when, quite 
unexpectedly the hightide of political events invaded my 
quiet study — which actually consisted mainly of a library 
of 18,000 volumes. The year before Hitler had come to 
power in Germany. For the Germans in Austria there 
seemed to be but two alternatives: either to sacrifice lib- 
erty for the sake of national unity or to sacrifice national 
unity for the sake of liberty. Unfortunately Mr. Dollfuss, 
the then chancellor of Austria, decided for.a third course. 
Although he must have, or at any rate ought to have known 
that at least 40% of the people and almost the entire intel- 
ligentsia sympathized with National Socialism while an- 
other 40%, actually the great majority of the workers, were 
Marxists, he fancied he would be able to ward off National 
Socialism by imitating it, he turned against both and set 
up a petty-dictatorship of his own. It was, indeed, some- 
what less brutal than Hitler’s — particularly than the 
latter was to become later; but this difference was largely 
due to the precarious position of the new regime. In order 
to “save face’ before the world Dollfuss engineered what 
he should have liked to be an “irresistible popular move- 
ment”: a“Patriotic Front” purporting to support, “enthu- 
siastically,” the new “totalitarianism” government of an 
“independent” Austria. To increase the scanty ranks of 
this organization, high pressure was employed: should 
they not join, workers were told they would lose their 
jobs; employers, their contracts; and civil servants, al- 
though “entirely free” to join or not to join, would yet 
have “to bear the consequences.” The University Profes- 
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sors were among the latter. Now, with advancing years, 
I had become a rather peaceful animal. But when brutaily 
menaced, even such a one sometimes stands up on its hind- 
legs. As the only non-Nazi University Professor I refused 
to join and in September 1934 I was prematurely retired on 
a pension on which my wife and I could hardly have lived.” 
By a stroke of good fortune, or rather by the kind inter- 
vention of the late F. C. S. Schiller, the curse was turned 
into a blessing. I was, in 1935, invited to come to the Uni- 
versity of Southern California at Los Angeles in which I 
have since been teaching as Visiting Professor of philoso- 
phy. When Austria was annexed in 1938, I naturally de- 
cided not to return to my native city. Unfortunately, I had 
left my library behind which I shall very likely never see 
again. In the summer sessions of 1939 and 1940 I have 
also been teaching in the University of Oregon and in the 
fall semester 1941-42 in the University of Illinois. 


The events I had witnessed in Austria impressed me 
profoundly and have changed my political outlook. I came 
to the conclusion that a government on which all citizens 
depend economically is also in a position to dominate them 
spiritually. Freedom when not backed up by some measure 
of economic independence is helpless. The idea that the 
state may take over all the means of production and that 
freedom of expression will yet be maintained is an illusion. 
On the other hand, technological and economic concentra- 
tion naturally tend to entail the concentration of political 
power. Democratic countries are thus faced by the tragic 


“I was dismissed “for the purpose of making savings in the budget” by the govern- 
ment of Mr. Schuschnigg who, in the meantime had succeeded Mr. Dollfuss after 
the latter had been shot in a National Socialist uprising in July 1934. An episode 
insignificant in itself, but highly characteristic, may be mentioned. According to the 
law, my dismissal as a professor did not affect my rights as a “free lecturer.” Hence 
at my request, the Dean asked the Dept. of Public Instruction whether I would be 
permitted to continue my lectures in this capacity. After a delay of two months 
the question was answered in the following manner: “Yes, he may; but on non- 
essential subjects and not more than three hours a week.” There you have “Schu- 
schnigg in a nut-shell’’! 
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dilemma either to be exploited by private interests or to 
hand over spiritual omnipotence to a government which, if 
strong enough to protect the people economically and to 
assure them of at least a minimum of security will soon 
also be in a position to dominate this problem spiritually 
and to ban “undesirable” views, I have discussed in some of 
my recent papers (28, 35)." Personally, I feel that liberty 
is a higher value than security. It is doubtful, however, to 
what extent this feeling will, in the long run, be shared by 
the masses. Perhaps the best solution actually to be hoped 
for will turn out to be midway between the extremes. In 
practice, a compromise mostly works better than an ideal. 


“The first of these (28) was first written in German and read at Prague where I 
had been inyited to give a lecture soon after my dismissal. This led up to a very 
touching episode. I had not seen my former tutor Th. G. Masaryk, now President 
of the Czecho-Slovakian Republic, since the first World War, but felt that I ought 
to call on him now. Indeed, Mrs. Gomperz and I were received by him in his 
castle at Lana. The President had suffered a stroke the year before and was still 
hardly able to speak. I told him what had happened and that I would now have 
to look out for a job abroad. Judging by the difficulty with which he spoke, I 
expected he would have forgotten within a few minutes, what I had said, but to 
our extreme surprise, when we rose to take leave, he grasped my hand and said, 
“If I can do anything to assist you in looking for a job, just tell me what to do 
and I will do it.” About two months later I was informed, to my utter amazement, 
that he had, out of his own means and as a free gift, awarded me a considerable 
sum in recognition of my unyielding attitude. At Lana he said another thing worth 
recording. He had himself been a professor of philosophy, but he said, “I have not 
been able to do much in philosophy. It was all politics, all politics. I do not know 
myself how it came about; but I suppose it had to be so.” . 
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HOCKING’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
HUMAN SELF 


By N. BOND FLEMING 


HE concept of selfhood is basic in the philosophy of 
William Ernest Hocking. Although Bradley in- 
sists that selfhood is too full of contradictions to represent 
reality, Hocking maintains that selfhood is not only free 
of contradiction but that it is a coherent conception, being 
the most concrete concept which can be discovered.’ The 
discovery of one supposedly more concrete would reveal the 
discoverer as one stage more concrete still. Support for 
Hocking, in contrast to Bradley, may be found in the 
thought of Borden Parker Bowne.’ Selfhood is the perfect 
example of a concept which applies to a part of the world 
and also to the whole of it; it represents a principle without 
which the world is unthinkable, and by means of which the 
world can be most coherently understood. The world isa 
self, for the mental life within it is a unity and all the mean- 
ings of things cohere in a single will.’ The human self, an 
imperfect image of the cosmic self, is a purposing system of 
conscious and subconscious behavior which develops as a 
persistent hope is realized.’ 


The self may be spoken of as a will to power. This will 
to power, which is akin to but not as revolutionary as the 
Nietzschean will to power, is the undiscovered unity in life." 
The phrase “will to reality” gives a more definite idea of 
what Hocking has in mind when he speaks of the self. It 


1 Hocking’s term “concept” is so freighted with meaning that category would be a 
better word. In another article I intend to point out this fact; I think that selfhood 
should be recognized as a category. The title of the article will be “The Category of 
Selfhood.” 

2 Cf. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 75, 101, 115-120, 136, 137; Bowne, Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge, 106, 233. 

* Hocking, Types of Philosophy (to be designated in later notes as TP), 441; “What 
Does Philosophy Say?” PAil. Rev., 37 (1928), 133-155. 

“Hocking, The Self: Its Body and Freedom (to be designated in later notes as 
SIBF), 46; cf. “Mind and Near-Mind” in Brightman, Proceedings of the Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy, 203-215. 

’ Hocking, Human Nature and Its Remaking (to be designated in later notes as 
HNR) 97, 476. 
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may be described as a craving for potency. Partial satis- 
faction is realized in the feeling of present worth as a self 
among selves; but there is also the longing that the exerted 
influence will be permanent.’ Thus, the self as a will to 
power becomes the self as a hope. This hope represents an 
actual hold on a possible good. Self-identity is realized 
through the persistence of this hope as a feeling of value- 
strain.’ This theory of self-identity seems only to translate 
the problem into another language. There are lapses in the 
“feeling”; then how is the present feeling of value-strain 
recognized as identical with yesterday’s feeling? It is but 
another way of saying that memory is the basis for per- 
sonal identity. 


Hocking’s theory of instincts or necessary interests is 
the counterpart of Allport’s theory of traits. There are two 
differences. First, while Allport is psychological only, 
Hocking is primarily metaphysical. This leads to the sec- 
ond difference: Hocking identifies the all-pervasive and 
dominant trait with the self, but Allport denies that they 
are identical.’ Since he refuses to identify them, however, 
Allport is confronted with the insurmountable difficulty 
of showing the relation between the all-pervasive trait and 
the self. An exact listing of instincts is impossible because 
all are aspects of one fundamental instinct. The moment 
of self-consciousness is that period in the life of the organ- 
ism when the will to power is recognized, and owned.” 


The natural endowment of the self is discerned through 
a study of the mature person, as well as through a study of 
the development of the individual. Findings from the 
fields of biology and physiology are necessary for any ade- 


* Hocking, Man and the State (to be designated in later notes as MAS), 320. 

J ae Pg “The Holt-Freudian Ethics and the Ethics of Royce,” Phil, Rewv., 25 (1916), 
479-506. 

* Hocking, HNR, 97, 98; Allport, Personality: a Psychological Interpretation, 338. 

* Hocking, HNR, 92, 93. 
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quate understanding of the self. The best way to refute the 
claims emerging from biologists and physiologists is to 
accept them, and to let them prove their worth and their 
inadequacy. It is interesting to note that K. S. Lashley in 
his presidential address before the American Psychological 
Association in 1938 makes use again of the rejected concept 
“Instinct”; the title of the address was “Experimental 
Analysis of Instinctive Behavior.”” The natural endow- 
ment of the human self involves three things: First, and 
most obvious, there is the body as a storehouse of energy, 
of impulses to act, of instincts. The second basic character- 
istic is conscious will, which becomes the will to power. 
The third initial property is conscience or moral sensitivity, 
by reason of which the Nietzschean will to power becomes 
for Hocking a will to reality.” 


‘ One distinctive characteristic about Hocking’s theory 
is that the body, as a sphere of empirical particularity, is 
integral to the mind or self. It enters into the mind’s expe- 
rience as a visible, spatial object to which are referred 
certain needs and wants, certain powers and capacities, as 
well as the mind’s steady sense of being. The body makes 
possible a distinction between abstract thought and con- 
crete deed; it serves as a storehouse of power and of habits; 
and it is the means whereby the self interacts with the 
world beyond.” But the body is an object of nature, and if 
it is integral to the mind, then either the self goes into 
nature or nature comes into the self. Upon examination, 
however, the self-sufficiency and independence of nature 
come to be recognized as illusory; nature is also dependent; 
its independence and objectivity are relative and deriva- 
tive. (This problem will be considered more fully in the 


© Cf. Psych. Rev., 45 (1938), 445-469. 

™ Hocking, HNR, Chaps. IX-XV; MAS, 155. Cf, Allport Personality: a Psychological 
Interpretation, Chaps. XI, XII. 

% Hocking, SIBF, 75-97. 
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discussion of Hocking’s theory of social experience). The 
givenness of sense data, the orderliness of nature, as well 
as nature’s impartial publicity, are evidence that nature is 
fitted for serving the self.” 

This view of the self as including the body is question- 
able, because the body is a part of nature; this means that 
the self includes a part of nature, whereas Hocking holds 
the essence of the self to be consciousness, which is always 
an intuition of, or an act of reference to, an object.* Hock- 
ing evidently recognizes this discrepancy; the discussion 
of the self’s including the body is followed by a treatment 
of “The Self and Nature” ; and in the latter the statement is 
toned down. The body is admittedly a part of a prior na- 
ture. Instead of becoming part and parcel of the self, na- 
ture ‘‘in all its types of otherness, factual, legal, social... 
shows itself to be fitted for taking part in the life of the 
self.” Thus nature and the body are reckoned as only 
organs of the self. Consequently, the conclusion should be 
revised to read as follows: The human self as a purposing 
system of conscious and subconscious behavior is dependent 
upon the human body and thus upon nature for its present 
empirical existence; it cannot be understood completely 
apart from an understanding of the whole world. 

The problem of freedom is a metaphysical problem. It 
arises only for beings who act as a result of choices of will. 
To say that the self is free means that in deliberating the 
self is faced with real alternatives. The most poignant evi- 
dence for freedom is the power of reflection. If one is able 
to reflect on a situation, he must hesitate; and if one is able 
to hesitate, the motive which finally prevails is either admit- 
ted as stronger and acceded to, or else it is made stronger by 


“Hocking, SIBF, 122-142. Cf. The Meaning of God in Human Experience (to be 
designated in later notes as MGHE), Chap. XX. 

™ Hocking, MGHE, 256. 

* Hocking, SIBF, 141 (italics mine; quoted by permission of Yale University Press, 
publisher). 
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the hesitating self. Each individual is in charge of his own 
threshold of consent. The tension of the self toward a co- 
herent hope determines the depth of selfhood and the degree 
of the self’s freedom. Thus, one’s highest fredom is his 
capacity to determine the degree of his freedom.” If both 
causality and freedom are recognized as postulates, and as 
candidates to be understood, freedom will not seem so im- 
possible. The causal axiom is that every event must have 
a cause; yet the causal relation cannot be perceived ; accord- 
ing to Hume, the axiom is a belief which arose through 
mental habit or custom.” Exponents of causal determinism 
usually resort to the field of physics for their support, but 
physicists disclaim finality for physical laws;” therefore, 
freedom may represent taking hold of, or obedience to, a 
more ultimate law. 


The idea that moral sensitivity is a natural endowment 
of the human self demands, and is worthy of, elaboration. 
The feeling of obligation, or conscience, exists as an inex- 
plicable fact of experience. Kant accepts it as a fact which 


cannot be explained from all the data of the sense world 


nor from the whole compass of the theoretical use of rea- 
son.” Hocking agrees essentially with Kant that in this 
experience of obligation the practical reason deals with a 
level of reality which is deeper than that reached by the 
intellect.” The sense of duty is deeper than the psychologi- 
cal self. 

The source of obligation is the source of life itself, or 
God. Alexander’s theory that obligation arises within the 
wholly empirical limits of human nature is untenable;” a 


6 Hocking, SIBF, 167-170. Cf. “Mind and Near-Mind” in Brightman, Proceedings of 
the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, 203-215. 

Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, I, 375-383. 

% A. H. Compton, The Human Meaning of Sctence, 41, 42. 

Kant, Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, 43. 

» Hocking, Immanuel Kant, 41-43. 

1 Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, Il, 331. 
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sense of guilt, in this view, would be a consciousness of 
non-conformity to the collective mind; it would not include 
individual ideals and obligations; but one has an obligation 
to correct the collective mind. A feeling of obligation is 
occasioned as a possible increase or decrease of being and 
becomes an object of perception. Moral sensitivity may 
be developed through training, but it cannot be imported 
from without. The “You ought” of parents, teachers, and 
judges presupposes an original “I ought” in the individ- 
ual.” The real issues of life are determined from within. 
Sin results as the self yields to or releases its control of 
impulses which are partial, the expression of which is not 
in keeping with the most complete realization of the whole 
self.* The primary and original right of every man is to 
his own development; yet this right is inalienable only if 
man aims to develop his powers. Rights are not rights 
until they are looked upon as privileges and as responsi- 
bilities. Freedom involves responsibility. The destiny of an 
individual is the universalized expression of his own unique 
view of reality.” 

Perhaps the most novel theory in Hocking’s philosophy 
is his explanation of how the self knows other selves. 
Strictly speaking, social experience is a misnomer. There 
is no such experience in the literal sense of the term. The 
only self which can be known is a self-at-work-upon-its-ob- 
jects. There is social knowledge, but it is of necessity built 
on hypotheses. The big obstacle to finding social experience 
is anatural realism; the natural world exists independent! 
of the human organism. Other selves are experienced, if at 
all, in and through nature. It is true that while huma» 
selves come and go nature apparently goes on forever; and, 
that those who wish to live must learn nature’s ways. Yet 


™ Hocking, HNR, 118. 
*TIbid., 140. 
* Hocking, Lasting Elements of Individualism, 51-57; iPass. 
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regardless of nature’s priority and obstinacy physical expe- 
rience is dependent upon the self whose experience it is. 
And the thing most completely independent of self is other- 
self. “The only thing that can limit or act upon a self is 
another self.”” Now the disciplinary experience of correct- 
ing errors about nature results in the making over of minds 
by nature; to experience nature in the sense of being made 
over by her is to experience her as a manifestation of an- 
other mind. The apparent independence of nature depends 
upon this other mind which enjoys more fundamental inde- 
pendence.” The obstinacy of nature represents the objec- 
tivity of this other mind. Thus, the Kantian thing-in-itself 
is known in immediate sense experience as an Other 
Knower of physical nature. The basic social experience, 
therefore, is not the experience of other men, but is the ex- 
perience of God as directly revealed in the experience of 
nature. This experience of God provides the self with a 
category of social experience by means of which social rela- 
tions become intelligible. 

This immediate experience of, and dependence upon, 
God as an Other Knower of physical nature has far reach- 
ing implications. There are three roots of religious ideas 
which may be designated as the speculative, the emotional, 
and the ethical.” The speculative and emotional roots be- 
long to man’s experience of nature, while the ethical root 
grows in social relations. But all these roots spring from 
man’s experience of God as the initial Other. The group 
spirit is not equivalent to God. God meets a need in the life 
of man that cannot be met in any other way. Man’s values 
can survive only if he finds a metaphysical foundation for 
them.” 


* Hocking, TP, 270 (quoted by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publisher). 

* Hocking, MGHE, i ee oi 
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Teleological explanation is necessary as a supplement 
to mechanical causality in understanding certain items of 
experience, for example, life, value, and the intelligibility of 
the world.” But there is also the fact of dysteleology to be 
reckoned with; it represents the struggle, the restlessness, 
and the suffering in the world. Hocking rejects finitism as 
a means of accounting for the fact of evil. He insists that to 
raise the problem of dysteleology is to imply a double- 
minded attitude toward evil, 7.e. the possibility of its trans- 
mutability. Time, and companionship, are the two chief 
means for the transmutation of evil. Through companion- 
ship with God as an intimate and infallible associate the 
self finds strength to endure that evil which cannot be 
alleviated.” 


Certainty cannot be had; and especially is this true con- 
cerning immortality; it is an empirical problem for which 
there is no empirical evidence. Conviction is attained and 
often expressed, both affirmative and negative. The nega- 
tives, however, usually consider an absence of positive em- 
pirical evidence as a demonstrative decision in their favor. 
Yet this is not a reasoned conclusion. The question of sur- 
vival must be decided finally in metaphysics. It should be 
noted that the desire for survival is not necessarily selfish; 
it is no more selfish than to desire to live tomorrow; besides, 
it is a desire not for an object but for a subject; it is not 
merely a personal wish but rather a claim of right. Itis a 
fundamental tenet of life that survival ought to be. Other- 
wise the world is filled with blunt edges of human aspira- 
tions and meanings and with the wreckage of human ideals 
and values. Hocking’s view that immortality is an achieve- 
ment adds zest to life. In any case the reality of the self 


*® Hocking, TP, 107-116; Thoughts on Death and Life (to be desi i 
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is not a fixed quantity. Justice demands that the matter of 
survival be determined by the degree of reality which the 
self attains.” This is a philosophical interpretation of the 
orthodox position, in which view man spends eternity in 
heaven or hell depending on the way he has lived, whereas 
in Hocking’s theory only those who accept life as an invita- 
tion to become real — real in the sense that God is real — 
achieve immortality. Only God knows the fate of the 
others. 


* Hocking, MGHE, 513, 514; TP, 450; TDL, 106-109. 


THE LIMITS OF TOLERANCE 
| By CHARLES H. PATTERSON 


S tolerance always a virtue? Is it an attitude to which 
people are necessarily committed whenever they ac- 
cept the democratic way of life? Or, must we recognize 
that there are limits to the proper exercise of tolerance, 
and that beyond these no one can go without thereby deny- 
ing the very democracy which tolerance is designed to 
safeguard? To put the question in other words, are the 
demands of tolerance to be regarded as absolute or should 
they be interpreted as relative to the particular situation 
in which they are to be applied? If the exercise of toler- 
ance is something to be performed only under certain limi- 
tations, how may we know when these have been reached? 
Does the recognition of these limitations rob the virtue of 
tolerance of its essential meaning and thus imply that we 
can be tolerant only with reference to issues concerning 
which we have an attitude of indifference? To attempt 
a satisfactory answer to these questions is to deal with 
one of the most acute of our contemporary issues. 

That the virtue of tolerance is a vital element in the 
democratic way of life is a proposition that would probably 
be disputed by no one. Obviously, democracy means liberty 
and the converse of liberty is tolerance. Liberty and toler- 
ance are correlative terms. Each one is dependent on the 
other for its full meaning. Any liberty that I as an indi- 
vidual may enjoy is possible only by virtue of the fact that 
other people are willing to tolerate it, or, in other words, 
to permit me to enjoy it. My liberty implies their toler- 
ance and the only basis on which either of these can endure 
is the willingness on the part of all those who desire liberty 
for themselves to accord the same liberties to others. 

Democracy rests upon the assumption that the highest 
values of life — the only ones that make life worth living 
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— are associated with the free choices of individuals. For 
a person to choose some end of action which, as a result of 
his own thinking, he has come to recognize as good, and to 
act in accordance with that end is to achieve value. Fur- 
thermore, there is no other way in which genuine moral 
values can be realized. The achievement of a goal of this 
kind clearly implies such liberties as the freedom to think 
one’s own thoughts, the right of free inquiry, opportuni- 
ties for full and open discussion, and many others each of 
which will carry with it a corresponding attitude of tol- 
erance. 

The question of limitations with reference to the exer- 
cise of tolerance in connection with the fundamental lib- 
erties of a democracy arises whenever we recognize that 
there are some uses of tolerance which, unless they are 
restrained, will lead inevitably toward destruction of the 
very conditions which make liberty and tolerance possible. 
In any democratic society there will probably exist some 
minority groups which, if they are allowed to speak and - 
to act as they please, will destroy the foundations of lib- 
erty not only for themselves but for everyone else. These 
groups will defend their activities in the name of liberty 
and they will insist that any restraint which is placed upon 
them is an example of intolerance and hence in conflict” 
with the true spirit of democracy. Must we not admit that 
the distinguishing characteristics of a democracy include 
not only bowing to the will of the majority but also the 
rights and liberties that are accorded to minority groups? 
Thus, the adherents of the cause of democracy are placed 
in an embarrassing dilemma. If they restrain these groups 
by force they are intolerant; and if they do not restrain 
them they are contributing toward a set of conditions 
which threaten the destruction of democracy and all the 
liberties that are essential to its nature. 
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There is no escape from this argument so long as toler- 
ance is interpreted in an absolute sense without any regard 
to the conditions under which it is to be exercised. The fact 
is that either liberty or tolerance taken as an absolute is 
necessarily self-contradictory. Strict conformity to them 
under any and all conditions will destroy the very thing 
which they are designed to preserve. The only way in 
which tolerance can serve as a means toward the true ends 
of democracy is for its use to be restricted to those condi- 
tions which make its own survival possible. This will mean 
that lovers of liberty will be intolerant toward some things 
in order that they may preserve liberty and tolerance to- 
ward other and more important things. 

Take, for example, the matter of freedom of speech. 
This has long been regarded as one of the most fundamen- 
tal of our democratic liberties. Certainly, this does not 
mean the right of any individual to say anything that he 
pleases under any conditions that he may choose. Freedom 
of speech can serve the ends of democracy only when limi- 
tations are placed upon its use. It is a sacred right only 
in so far as it contributes toward a more reasonable or 
enlightened view of things. Whenever it is used as a means 
for placing before people necessary and relevant facts so 
that reasonable conclusions may be reached, it is indispen- 
sable both for the development of individual personality 
and for the solution of social problems. It is this use of free- 
dom of speech which, in general, has been characteristic 
of the classroom and the open forum. 

Not all instances of free speech are of this kind. Some- 
times its use is directed toward ends that are the very 
opposite of enlightenment or the reaching of reasonable 
conclusions. A man presenting his views from a public 
platform may seek to win his case by virtue of superior 
lung power. Or, he may try to win by appealing to the 
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prejudices of his audience. He may use threats of violence 
or predict disaster in the event his conclusions are not 
accepted. Presentations of this type do not make for the 
cause of liberty. Whatever freedom they may express is 
at the expense of a greater freedom which is denied. For 
this reason, it is not undemocratic to insist that people 
refrain from speeches of this sort. The values which belong 
to a proper use of free speech can be safeguarded only 
when some measures are taken to restrain the improper 
use of it. 

It is often argued that the surest and safest method of 
refuting error is to allow full opportunity for its free and 
open expression. Any attempt to suppress error by use of 
force, we are told, will only add fuel to the fire. Persecution 
is a certain way of popularizing the cause against which it 
is directed, but if an erroneous or dangerous doctrine is 
permitted to be brought out into the open the fallacies that 
are implied in it will become apparent and the argument 
will fall to pieces. The following words taken from John 
Milton’s Areopagitica are often invoked in support of this 
view. 

Though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the 
field, we do injuriously by licensing and prohibit- 
ing to misdoubt her strength. Let her and false- 
hood grapple; who ever knew truth put to the 
worse, in a free and open encounter? 

That these words express a great and profound truth 
no intelligent person would ever deny. They do not, how- 
ever, support the conclusion that truth will overcome error 
under any and all conditions. If the contest is a fair one 
and if reasonableness is the standard of judgment, then 
truth has nothing to fear but whenever these conditions 
do not obtain this result is not assured. The doctrine that 
any idea is justified if it is able to gain general acceptance 
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at the court of public opinion is indeed a vicious one. It is 
interesting to note how many people there are who com- 
pletely reject the doctrine of laissez-faire when it has to do 
with the field of economics but who cling to it tenaciously 
when it is applied to the field of ideas. The doctrine is as 
dangerous in one of these fields as it is in the other. The 
oft-quoted statement of Justice Holmes “The best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market” is true only under those con- 
ditions where the competition is a fair one and the final 
court of appeal is essential reasonableness. 

Whether the conditions under which the contest is held 
constitute fair competition is a question concerning which 
differences of opinion will frequently arise. It is not always 
an easy matter to render an impartial or unbiased decision. 
However, an honest attempt to do so will go a long way in 
the right direction. At any rate we may be sure there are 
some conditions which automatically eliminate fair com- 
petition and these should be borne in mind. For instance, 
whenever the contest is conducted on a low plane of men- 
tality or in the atmosphere of emotional instability the 
verdict will go not to the best idea but to the one that is 
the most primitive or exciting. The right to freedom of 
speech in a democratic society belongs only to those who are 
willing to use it as an instrument of enlightenment. This 
means that those who claim the right shall first establish 
themselves as lovers of truth by their readiness to accept 
evidence and their willingness to abide by its verdict. 

Thus we see that the suspension of free speech under 
certain specified conditions is not a denial of one of the 
fundamental rights of democracy but rather the essential 
condition for its survival. The same thing is true of the 
many other liberties which characterize the democratic 
way of life. Freedom of the press, the right of assembly, 
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the privileges of education, the right of contract, freedom 
of religion, must all be interpreted in the same way. Try to 
make any of these absolute without regard to the conse- 
quences which may issue from them and it will be seen 
that they are destructive of democracy itself. A free press 
is essential for an enlightened public opinion. So long as it 
is used as an instrument for the achievement of this end 
its rights must be recognized by a democratic society. 
But whenever the press departs from this objective and 
lends its services to the furtherance of class interests and 
the promotion of racial hatreds or similar purposes, it for- 
feits these rights. 

This does not mean that an editor shall have no settled 
convictions or that he is barred from using his paper to set 
forth views that are contrary to the ones generally ac- 
cepted. It does mean, however, that he shall recognize the 
principle of fairness in his presentations and that his pri- 
mary appeal shall be to the rational rather than the emo- 
tional elements of his readers. Even in the matter of re- 
ligion the exercise of liberty has its limitations. History 
furnishes abundant illustration of the fact that religion 
can be used to support the forces which are bent upon the 
destruction of all liberties including the freedom of worship 
itself. However, within its proper sphere, religious liberty 
is not only possible of achievement but a necessary pre- 
requisite of any genuine religious values. 

Lovers of democracy need not be dismayed when they 
are charged with intolerance because they forcibly resist 
those activities that are inimical to the public welfare. 
Tolerance interpreted as an absolute scruple from which 
no exceptions can ever be made is a self-contradictory and 
unworkable principle, but as a goal of action it is worthy 
of cur highest loyalties. 


PHILOSOPHY AND MUSIC 


By VIOLA SPONGBERG 

T first glance, there might seem to exist a vagueness 
as to the exact connotation of such a title. I shall 
endeavour to discuss, as impartially as possible, the ques- 
tion of the validity of the theory that there is an absolute 
standard for beauty in music; and whether or not the 
merits or demerits of any musical composition are entirely 
independent of its relative utility (i.e. the time and place 
it is heard, its effectiveness of arrangement, the degree of 
technical excellency reached in its performance, etc.). To 
my mind there can be found just as much support for the 
theory of absoluteness in music (i.e. for the existence of a 
definite standard of beauty to be reached in music), as 
there can be found arguments in favor of absolutism in the 
field of ethics. It is of course equally possible to have as 
great a diversity of opinions among the authorities in 

musicology as there exists among eminent moralists. 
Before approaching the question from an analytic point 
of view, let us outline briefly the main field of argument. 
Those who favor the theory of absolutism do so because they 
believe that reason should be the final basis of judgment and 
not emotion. The relativists, on the other hand, advocate 
the principle that music, being an art, is primarily con- 
cerned with emotion; and that reason must therefore be 

submerged and eventually ruled by the emotions. 
Diverging from our topic and considering from a more 
general point of view this seeming conflict between reason 
and emotion, several interesting details can be emphasized. 
Man distinguishes himself from the lower animals by his 
superior intelligence, his power of reasoning and the corre- 
sponding power of the faculty of imagination. Basic emo- 
tions such as hate, fear, sexual and other bodily desires are 
common to most forms of animal life; but it is not until 
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man allows his mind to control his primitive impulses that 
he can prove his superiority. As civilization progresses, 
this control becomes more and more marked; and the degree 
to which man can master himself as well as his environ- 
ment is an accurate gauge of the degree to which his civili- 
zation has progressed. Progress in this direction has not 
been uniform; and man has shown time and time again 
how easy it is for him to lose the “thin veneer of civiliza- 
tion,” when he has permitted himself to lapse and let his 
baser impulses be his guide. The fantastic waste of human 
life and property, in the adolescent approach to the settling 
of international problems, through a means as gruesome, 
barbaric and fundamentally foolish as war, is an example 
of this. However, this is no proof that reason should not be, 
(but, in the final analysis, of necessity must be) the basis 
of all man’s activities. Through ignorance, or mental lazi- 
ness, we sometimes let ourselves be ruled by our emotions 
which, although they are variable in the long run, never- 
theless seem overwhelming at the time we allow them to 
influence us. A really mature outlook on the situation sees 
the necessity for emphasizing the value of reason. Even 
such a prominent relativist as Westermarck admits that 
emotions are dependent on cognitions and vary with them; 
and then proceeds to advocate the abandoning of supersti- 
tion and ignorance by throwing the light of reason on sen- 
timental likes and dislikes. 

To Westermarck, ethics are merely “theoretical”; just 
as, to many musicologists and modern composers, rules of 
musical construction are merely conveniences to be accepted 
or disregarded at will. Many go so far as to regard disson- 
ance as being of artistic supremacy far outshining the, to 
their notion, “outmoded” rules of consonant harmony. Eth- 
ical relativism emphasizes what is called the “moral emo- 


1 Cf, Edward Westermarck, Ethical Relativity, 59. 
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tions,” which may be classified as resulting in approval 
or disapproval. Approval, in ethics, is in correspondence 
with “retributive, kindly emotion,” whereas disapproval 
comes under the general heading, “resentment.” In its 
application to the field of music, the relativist would say 
that he might prefer hearing some form of jazz in a night 
club, and a symphony in a concert hall; but that both 
forms of music met with his approval, although at differ- 
ent times; and that therefore, both were “good.” A criti- 
cism of this position would point out that no matter how 
slight it might be, the factor, “deliberation,” enters in. 
Subeconsciously or not, we always review a situation men- 
tally; and to our own satisfaction determine the validity 
of the pros’ and cons,’ before we really experience ap- 
proval or disapproval. It might be argued that we merely 
apply the results of our previous thinking concerning simi- 
lar compositions; but that does not alter the fact that rea- 
son was at one time used in order to pass any judgment 
which could influence our attitude towards it. The impor- 
_ tance of judgment and the necessity for its inclusion in any 
system of artistic appreciation, is considerably underesti- 
mated by the relativists. True, custom and habit are de- 
cisive factors in conditioning our attitudes; but when we 
analyze a proposition such as: “most people prefer the 
music written in their own century” (as is the case if we 
consider the prevailing enthusiasm with which the masses 
receive the so-called “popular song”), we come to the con- 
clusion that they are following a general custom because 
they want to conform to general standards. The same is 
true of fashions: when individuals wear anything that 
happens to be dedicated by the stylists, whether it is be- 
coming to them personally or not. All acceptance of any 
codes or forms of habit must be eventually traced to judg- 
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ment. Since this falls back on the faculty of reason, the 
absolutists have here a strong point in their favor. 

When we hear several compositions of the same type, it 
seems the natural result of an almost instinctive reaction 
to say, “this is better than that.” However, in admitting 
a preference, we also admit some standard of judgment 
within ourselves. The relativist maintains that preference 
merely involves the feeling of a composition being more in 
accordance with our own private ideas. They recite numer- 
ous examples of various systems of music as developed by 
different races, ete. With the increased facilities at our 
disposal in modern times, we can gather more data than 
ever before to show the truth of the existence of many 
varied musical systems in the world today; merely adding 
to their number, with the aid of scientific research, does 
not influence the fundamental issue. The difference in the 
two positions consists in the fact that relativists believe 
that what is thought to be good and aurally pleasing in 
music, in any particular locality, 7s so, for that locality; 
whether we happen to agree or not. The use of the word 
“standard” is important in this connection. It is true that 
there are many standards; but when the absolutist asserts 
that there exists a single universal standard, he is not using 
the word in this sense at all. He means by “standard,” 
what is good, as distinct from what is merely thought to be 
good. The relativist makes the assertion that subjective 
feelings about music are the only standards which exist. 
Just because a thing is, does not necessarily mean that it 
ought to be! 

At this point it is important to emphasize that the abso- 
lutist need not claim to have accurate knowledge as to 
exactly what this ideal standard may be. He only asserts 
that there is such an ideal; and that, as civilization pro- 
gresses, as our intellectual horizon widens and our scien- 
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tific knowledge increases, we should come nearer to that 
ideal. At present, the complicated musical expressions of 
the white man may be thought to be closest to that goal; 
some absolutists claim the summit of that realization was 
reached in the work of the great masters Bach, Beethoven, 
Wagner, etc. Just what the ideal might be, it would be 
impossible at our present stage of development, to agree 
upon. However, that is not the crux of the argument, and 
opens up another field not to be discussed in this article. 
Suffice it to say, that we instinctively feel, and from an 
intellectual point of view must recognize the fact that 
progress has been made since the day when Pythagoras 
first discovered the interval known as the octave, in the 
year 530 B.C. Much has been written concerning the way 
the octave was “filled in”; and science, together with his- 
tory, has given us quite a complete account of the develop- 
ment of chords and the discovery of new intervals. It is 
still not completely understood why there is such a simi- 
larity between two tones an octave apart, even though that 
interval is recognized as having a consonance closest to 
perfect unison.’ 

The point of view stressed by various musicologists 
when they emphasize the suitability of certain types of 
music to certain places, is akin to the general contentions of 
utilitarianism. No intelligent person would deny that dance 
music is proper in the night club and chorales in a church; 
but that, according to the absolutist, is, again, an evasion 
of the actual issue. We recognize a “sour note” played by a 
trumpeter in a band; we can possibly perceive soothing 
harmonies, also, in the same band; but that does not alter 
the fact that all music should conform to some rule in its 
creation, its execution; that there should be recognized, 
some standard which alone can make possible the existence 


* Cf. Sigmund Spaeth, Stories Behind the World’s Great Music, 4. 
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of values. We do not expect people to play golf in evening 
clothes, or go to lectures in bathing suits; but propriety 
of attire does not alter the fact that all clothing has some- 
thing in common; and that, basically, the cause of its exis- 
tence might rest on one foundation. Whether this is 
thought of as being a covering for the body, decoration of 
the human form, or whatever might be suggested as a 
common basis for all clothing, does not essentially concern 
the main issue: that there is a common basis. 

Just what the ideals of art should be would cause end- 
less arguments, and, in our present stage of development, 
inevitable differences of opinion. I shall therefore point 
out what, to my mind, are some valid suggestions for con- 
sideration. Before embarking on this venture, I wish to 
reiterate my refusal to feel that the music of a group of 
instrumentalists in some obscure village in China, for in- 
stance, is beautiful, merely because the natives apparently 
think so. That is, of course, the relativist’s point of view; 
but the absolutist would say that those natives consider 
such music beautiful because they are ignorant of what a 
higher form of harmony might be. Examples of this may 
be found in ethics which are parallel with the case men- 
tioned. For instance: it is not “right’”’ to burn widows in 
India just because the people are ignorant enough to be- 
lieve it to be their sacred duty to please some imaginary 
god. An example could be taken from the field of geogra- 
phy: many centuries passed before man was convinced 
that the earth is round. The mere fact that it was believed 
to be flat, that common approval had been given to that 
conception, had no bearing at all on the actual truth in the 
matter. In this connection, therefore, it can be maintained 
that relativity encourages and sanctions ignorance; and 
by its denial of standards makes null and void all possi- 


bilities of progress. 
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First let us mention something about the physiology 
of sound. The importance of the mind in this connection is 
sometimes insufficiently stressed, even though mind is nec- 
essary for the physical awareness of visual or auditory sen- 
sations; and is the only interpreter of any apprehension by 
the nerves.’. In order to produce any auditory sensation, a 
technique of expression is necessary; and musical science 
is evolved first, by determining the pitch or location of 
tones. Then comes the grouping together of various sounds 
and the theorizing concerning their relations with each 
other. In that way, musical art grows, after the applica- 
tions of experiment, observation and association have been 
made.’ 

Examination of musical constructions always leads to 
a study of sound waves, the regularity of which is te dis- 
tinguishing feature between music and mere noise. A cer- 
tain amount of regularity, rhythm and balance are also 
necessary for the satisfaction of our aesthetic sense. 

Another objective of all musicians should be beauty of 
tone; whether their work be vocal or instrumental. Vary- 
ing tone qualities, if applied to the same musical composi- 
tion, can completely change its effect, even though all inter- 
vals and rhythmic constructions are kept intact.’ A master- 
piece of composition could easily become acutely displeas- 
ing to any audience if a harsh, strident tone were substi- 
tuted for the quality of beauty necessary for a valid inter- 
pretation. Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata’ would lose 
most of its effectiveness, even though the notes were accu- 
rately played, if a loud band were to blare forth the entire 
composition in fortissimo tones. Similarly, an aria such as 
“Cara Nome” from Verdi’s opera, “Rigoletto,” if sung 


*Cf. Will Earhart, The Meaning and Teaching of Music, 40. 

“Cf. Percy Goetschius, The Theory and Practice of Tone Relations, chapter I. 
"Cf. Sir James Jeans, Science and Music, 20. 

°Cf. Helen Huss Parkhurst, Beauty, 228. 
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with a rasping voice lacking in all delicacy of a sensitive 
interpretation, could become most annoying. It is true 
that there are people who do not enjoy listening to either 
of these compositions mentioned; but that need not detract 
from their intrinsic value, or from the position they hold 
on the ladder which leads to true artistic perfection. Per- 
fection itself is, and should be, for us mortals, impossible 
to attain, with our physical limitations and inadequate 
means of expressing our imaginative idealism; but the 
mere fact that we can strive towards some such goal and 
acknowledge improvement or disappointment in reaching 
the mark, proves that there is a standard; even though we 
in our present limitations are unable to determine its exact 
scope. 

We have differences of conviction, but our temporary 
impressions need not necessarily conform to permanent 
realities. An amusing illustration of this point is offered by 
Will Earhart.’ He brings out the fact that an aesthetically 
responsive individual experiences variations in his reac- 
tions. For instance, a sentimentalist might feel inspired 
to write poems concerning the beauty of the moon; but if he 
were to fall in a muddy pool, or suddenly be afflicted with 
a violent toothache, he might just as readily regard that 
same moon as being not only completely lacking in beauty, 
but even being baleful. No matter how he regards it, how- 
ever, the moon continues, “with most annoying pertinac- 
ity,” to be round. Reality itself is not actually influenced 
by man’s emotional imagination. 

The exaggerated emphasis given by the relativists to 
the position of importance occupied by the emotions in a 
study of music, is peraps due to a reaction of pleasure or 
annoyance in a listener when hearing “pleasant” and “un- 
pleasant” sounds. The relativist’s view would be that some 


7 Cf. Will Earhart, The Meaning and Teaching of Music, 62. 
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sounds which are pleasant to one type of person are un- 
pleasant to another; which is, of course, true; but which 
is, also, the emotional and not the scientific approach to 
the problem. It involves an undue emphasis on the approval 
of things as they are; and overlooks the effects of ignorance, 
habit or custom. However, in extremes of unpleasant noise 
or pleasant sound even the relativist must admit that phy- 
sical reactions are to some extent, the same for all people, 
no matter what their race, customs or traditions may be. 
This admission is of itself necessary; as human beings made 
of flesh and blood must have some things fundamentally 
in common. A loud rasping noise, coming unexpectedly 
upon the ear, will tend to frighten the scholar as well as 
the Hottentot. Scientifically, the reason for this has been 
explained. Discoveries concerning the physics of sound 
involving awareness of the different types of sound waves; 
the use of electrical devices for measuring vibrations, etc., 
have all increased our knowledge in this direction. The ab- 
solutist claims that as the field is narrowed down from 
extremes of unpleasantness to sounds tolerated by the hu- 
man ear, what is self-evident to sensitive organs can be 
taught to others. Periodic vibrations and sound waves of 
some regularity are the cause of the production of musical 
sensation.’ A standard of perfection in music would neces- 
sarily have to conform, in the ultimate analysis, to scien- 
tific accuracy. 

An interesting account of this phase of the observation 
of musical phenomena, is given by Sir James Jeans in his 
book, Science and Music; in which he points out that the 
aim of music is to give pleasure to the brain through the 
ear. In this connection he makes the statement that where- 
as an artist must be consulted to decide which composi- 
tions deserve superior rating when there are several which 


*Cf. William Braid White, Modern Piano Tuning and Allied Arts 11 
sll. 
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are enjoyed, the explanation as to why some sounds are not 
enjoyed at all can be adequately accounted for only by a 
scientist. In support of the theory that tones sound well 
when the ratio of their frequencies can be expressed by the 
use of small numbers, he has evolved the following table, 
where the intervals are arranged in the order of their 
increasing dissonance: 


Largest No. 
Frequency Occurring in 
Interval Ratio Ratio 

Unison ue 1 
Octave wat vl 
Fifth See 3 
Fourth 4:3 4 
Major Third 5:4 5 
Minor Sixth 5:3 5 
Minor Third 0:5 6 
Major Sixth 8:5 8 
Second 9:8 9 


Pleasantness or unpleasantness of sound can be scien- 
tifically traced, also, to “beats.” Jeans points out that 
when a sound is heard, its loudness rises or falls, and this 
endows it with a wavy quality. The moments of maximum 
sound, or sometimes the whole intervals from minimum 
to minimum of the sound, are described as “beats.” The 
more out of tune the notes are, the more frequent the beats. 
When a tuner is bringing two strings of a piano or two 
pipes of an organ to the same pitch, he must tune until the 
beats can no longer be heard at all. I am reminded of the 
views of the late Arnold Dolmetch, whom it was my privi- 
lege to meet when I was in England. His theory was that 
our modern pianos produced tones which are emotionally 
dissatisfying because of the complete absence of beats. In 
making his clavichords he maintained that the custom of 
tuning the strings of the same note just a shade differently, 


° From Sir James Jeans Science and Music, page 154; reprinted by permission of the 
Macmillan Co., publishers. 
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in order to produce beats, caused more beauty of tone. To 
my mind that was perhaps a good idea in the seventeenth 
century but in our times we are supposed, theoretically 
at least, to be three centuries ahead in progress. Dolmetch 
remarked, I remember, after the concert was over (which 
had featured quartets, etc., playing on ancient instruments 
— fascinating from an historical and educational point of 
view!) and we were at his home in Haselmere, looking at 
the beautiful garden with so great a variety of different 
flowers: “people buy these monstrosities called motor cars; 
but they won’t buy my clavichords!”’ To me there is a self- 
evident significance in that remark; and I think it is easy 
to understand why the sales of his old-fashioned instru- 
ments did not reach the high ratio he had dreamed of. 

In 1862 Helmholtz developed a theory of consonance 
and dissonance in terms of beats, still valid today; i.e. C 
and Ci sound badly together because they make unpleasant 
beats, whereas in the case of wider intervals, for example C- 
Fit, the unpleasantness results because their harmonics 
make unpleasant beats (2.e. g’ and ft). Today, accustomed 
as we are becoming to the use of dissonance, our ears have 
“hardened themselves” against many of these finer distinc- 
tions. Jeans supports Helmholtz by pointing out that the 
explanation for our lack of irritation when we hear C-G, 
is that few of their harmonics beat badly :* 

Ge ae Or ee emcee 
Qe ee an ee 

We realize now, as a result of scientific research, that 
we hear more than we are actually aware of, unless acutely 
sensitive, when i.e. a violin string plays C’. 

Departing from actual constructions basic in music, I 
wish to emphasize that method of execution, (expressive- 
ness, etc.) important though it be for emotional] appeal . 


* Cf. Sir James Jeans, Science and Music, chapter V. 
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and general effectiveness, does not necessarily detract from 
the intrinsic value of a composition. A Beethoven sonata 
is not appreciated because it is a sonata, but because it is 
beautiful music. Most music students, under varying de- 
grees of inspiration, try at some time or other to write a 
sonata; but very rarely do they produce anything great. 
Here again we stumble upon our perpetual use of a stand- 
ard of judgment whenever we are engaged in making prac- 
tical application. We realize, although vaguely, that form 
in itself must be present, to render a musical composition 
the distinction of being “good.” It is, after all, a material 
embodiment of an ideal in the mind, and must be cast in 
some mold. As soon as definite form is admitted, greater or 
less perfection must be recognized. 

It is interesting to see, in the histories of the various 
forms of music, how lines of development have progressed 
from the simple to the complex. As I have repeatedly men- 
tioned, it would at this time be impossible to determine just 
what these movements are going towards. Suffice it to say 
that we are, musically as well as ethically, traveling to- 
wards some ideal, which at our present intellectual stage 
is not capable of being determined. Personally, I have the 
conviction that all art, to justify itself, must have some 
connection with the ideal of beauty. Material things decay, 
become degraded and eventually disintegrated in some form 
of what we call death; but the ideals of man are above such 
space-time limitations. Music which is harsh and strident 
(such as some “modern” compositions which seem to have 
been written for the purpose of being as bizarre and un- 
conventional as possible), plays and other forms of litera- 
ture which depict only sordid phases of life, without any 
attempt at beauty in any form, and claiming to deserve 
artistic immortality on the basis of being “realistic” (al- 
though why realism should necessarily imply only moral 
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and physical degradation, in as repulsive a manner as possi- 
ble, is difficult to understand!) and other similar perver- 
sions of “art,” no matter what they may be, have no justi- 
fication for their claim to any field of true artistic en- 
deavor; because they do not possess any form of idealism, 
and contribute nothing to the exaltation of the human 
spirit. An example to illustrate the point I am emphasizing 
is to be found in sculpture: the famous figure, Laocoon, 
struggling in a death grapple with powerful serpents. The 
idea in itself is repulsive; the pain thus immortalized in 
the statue, very real to the beholder. Nevertheless, it is 
art, because it is perfection in sculpture as close as man 
has yet come to it, in the expression of that particular 
event. The physical forms, because of their regularity, 
exactness of proportion, beauty of line and rhythm of ex- 
pression, are beautiful. Therefore, the work itself is jus- 
tified. Because there is so much in life to “pull us down,” 
and because art too has a moral responsibility, it is an of- 
fense greater than is commonly realized, to misuse the dis- 
tillations of the imagination embodied in the artistic works, 
for something which belongs not to life, but to decay. 

In the future, there may be an increased tolerance of 
dissonance, (although I do not believe that this tendency 
can achieve permanent value), or there may be an even 
greater support of the present inclination to widen the 
scale. While it has been observed that harmonies which 
have been unappreciated and severely criticized by one gen- 
eration, nevertheless it is a fact that physiologically we do 
not undergo such radical changes. Therefore it can be 
safely assumed that until there is a more appreciable 
change in the quality of our ears, chords whose fre- 
quency ratios are expressed by the smallest numbers will 
remain most basically pleasant. I agree with Sir James 
Jeans when he claims that the interval we know as a perfect 
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fifth (with the simplest frequency ratio of all, 3:2), and 
the interval we call a major third, (with the next simplest 
frequency ratio, 5:4), will continue to be a prominent part 
of the music written in the future. | 

What will be the eventual standard of ideal music? 
It is interesting to conjecture. Perhaps we never really 
want to reach it, after all; because then we would be de- 
prived of the impulse of striving, which is a necessary 
part of man’s life on earth. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Death or Survival of Western Culture? 


THE SURVIVAL OF WESTERN CULTURE. An Inquiry into 
the Problem of Its Decline and Resurgence. By Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York. Pp. xv, 
304. $3.00. 


English translations of the titles of German writings fre- 
quently fail to bring out the incisive and pungent character of the 
original. Thus Brunner’s important Das Gebot und die Ordnungen 
(The Command and the Orders) loses its terseness when angli- 
cized into The Divine Imperative. The fiery pugnacity of Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf (My Fight) is lost in the translation My Battle. And 
similarly Spengler’s Der Untergang des Abendlandes loses the 
dynamically tragic sense of sinking, collapse, crash, extinction, 
death, in the anglicized title of The Decline of the West. Spen- 
gler’s philosophy of history, worked out under the shadow of 
World War I, is striking and challenging. Following in principle 
the Anschauung of his master Nietzsche, this writer gives us a view 
of the biography of man that is at once cynical, amoral, natural- 
istic, futilitarian, Macchiavellian, sceptical, and, in his own words, 
relativistic and psychological. Spengler recognizes no objective 
scale of values, no goal to history, no long-range progress on 
earth, no power in ideas and ideals. By success is meant triumph 
over others. Life is war, self-will, will-to-power in the sense of 
ruthless egoism, predatory appropriation. History moves in 
cycles; and now the West is moving to its death. The sign of its 
death pangs is a coming conflict between Caesarian money-power 
and Caesarian politics. 

It is obvious that Spengler’s generalizations fail to take into 
account both the power of ideals in history and the novel fact that 
modern invention has given us a sort of world that escapes entirely 
the limitations under which ancient cultures developed and became 
senile. Machinery, the fluidity of educated minds, and the coming 
of world community entirely change the picture. The main chal- 
lenge of Spengler, however, remains as to whether history exhibits 
a tendency towards the better, whether there is a difference be- 
tween standing on our moral heads or our moral feet, and whether 
the future may be faced by us with at least melioristic confidence. 


The reply to Spengler for which we have been waiting is now 
offered by Professor Flewelling in his new volume significantly 
entitled The Survival of Western Culture. This book does not 
attempt to reproduce the lush and massive detail of historic fact 
and fiction that will be found in Spengler’s work. Professor 
Flewelling’s task is an examination of the central thesis of his 
pessimistic predecessor. The question to be determined is whether 
or not there are moral forces in human history, whether Western 
civilization is a novel but passing episode in the life of man or 
whether it embodies a set of values that are to be the permanent 
possession of humanity. Professor Flewelling’s philosophy is in 
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principle not new; it is indeed that venerable doctrine which is 
the collective insight of civilization both East and West. Moral 
law and Spiritual principles, he teaches, not only operate as dynamic 
forces in human life, but represent the essential character of 
Reality itself. This subscribing to the “wisdom of the ages,” 
however, is merely the foundation for the building of his own 
philosophy of history. As a personalist, a Christian, and a Demo- 
crat, Professor Flewelling is profoundly impressed with the history 
of the West. In this stream of life he sees a creative movement 
that has sensed and worked out the true moral law and principle 
of history, and is destined to fertilize and enrich the future culture 
of the world. Western ideals in general, then, embodied in such 
words as individualism, liberalism, theistic personalism, and democ- 
racy, are not a passing episode, a closing chapter in world history. 
They are rather an authentic embodiment of the moral principle 
behind the world and the goal of human history everywhere. The 
author examines at length the history of this magnificent and 
salutary contribution of the West, a way of life and system of 
values that is the combined gift of Greek science, the Socratic 
principle of individual moral consciousness, Stoic dignity and 
universality, and the Judaeo-Christian concent of personality. the 
doctrine of the worth of the individual, and the sense of right- 
eousness and moral responsibility. Into the illuminating details 
of this analysis, however, it is impossible to follow here. 

Professor Flewelling, however, is not a bland ontimist. He tells 
us, indeed, that his book, reminiscent somewhat of the thundering 
of Amos, is not comfortable reading. While it is insisted that the 
spirit which seeks expression through Western democracy “is vital 
and cannot perish.” he warns of the forces that threaten our civi- 
lization. Among these are the overemphasis on material forces and 
values; an overlooking of spiritual factors in our civilization; the 
inadequacy of the substitutes we now possess for the passing of 
authoritarian morals; the conflict of freedom with law and: the 
menace of false individualism; the perversion of such safeguards 
of democracy as equality of opportunity, free speech and press, 
free courts, education and religion, and the extension of suffrage; 
the impact of religious relativity and the decline of religious ear- 
nestness; the quantifying character of science freed from moral 
control; the philosophic quagmire resulting from our materialism, 
pragmatic relativism, patchwork eclecticism and positivism. 

Professor Flewelling deals at length also with the probable 
effect of the new science upon our values, institutions, and philoso- 
phy of life. This effect he believes will be wholesome and fruitful. 
It inspires, obviously, his own “quantum” view of history which 
repudiates the older view that “force is continuous and always in 
a single direction, that of mechanistic evolution.” 

To one who has been impressed by the nihilism and futilitarian- 
ism of Spengler, Professor Flewelling’s solidly argued work will 
seem like a breath of pure and wholesome air after having sucked 
in the miasma of disease and death. And if the one prophet has 
been correct in his foretelling of the tragic subsequent history 
of his own people in Central Europe we may hope that the other 
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will be the larger prophet whose predictions will apply both to the 
democracies and ultimately to the whole world. 


Seen from this standpoint [the view that change may 
mean evidence of growth], Western society shows many 
signs not of disintegration but of growth. In a living 
society the only fatality arises from quiescence in things 
as they are. In the biological structure the bursting of 
the shell is necessary to the unfolding of the new life 
from within. The task of Western society is to assist the 
process of change, directing it into the widest channels, 
seeking the broadest co-operation, and moving hopefully 
toward ideals for the largest benefit of all men. ... The 
West, instead of reaching the nadir of accomplishment, 
shows by its spiritual discontent with material achieve- 
ments the greatest promise of advance to new mental and 
spiritual goals (296-7). 

This is the hopeful prophecy of the writer. 

This volume is well written, is rich in appercus, and is a valu- 
able contribution to our thinking about history. It is, indeed, if 
I mistake not, an authentic and inspiring expression of the Ameri- 
can philosophy of history. It should have a wide and appreciative 
reception by the reading public. 

Wilbur Long. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
The Storm 


As I go out this morning I notice that my sycamore bears fresh 
initials, symbolizing the “undying” love affairs of my adolescent 
neighbors, and by this sign I know that Spring has come. It is a 
token no less legible than the swelling buds or the first dandelion. 


And what is Spring to one who no longer takes pleasure in 
posting his preferences to be known and read of all men? Pro- 
fessor Economo reminds me that tomorrow is the first day of 
fishing and over-generous in prophecy promises to send to his toil- 
bound colleague a photograph of “the catch.” 


My mind yearns instinctively for the lost Dodona where happy 
hours were whiled away beside the roaring fire-place or along the 
stream. But that was before the storm. Now only the arch of the 
fire-place remains to mark what was once human habitation. 
Pools where of late the trout could hide have been washed out of 
the stream, and the grassy banks have been borne away leaving 
only a stark streak of naked rocks to cover the whole canyon floor. 
Only the most solid and enduring landmarks have not been swept 
away. Perhaps in a hundred years there will be new accretions of 
soil and vegetation, for nature is the great restorer. 


In the vast and all-engulfing storm of political events will she 
do as well? The threat to civilization in the burning of books, the 
suppression of opinion, the destruction of Universities by violence 
or indirection, the scorn of religion and of all moral and spiritual 
values, pogroms and mass murders, brutishness that would put 
the historic devil to shame, the threat to civilization is complete. 
Old friends and faces, landmarks of the intellectual and spiritual 
achievements of centuries are lost in the storm. The nature of 
economic and industrial process, of education and of politics is in 
state of change or dissolution. Is there aught that may abide? 
Only the enduring and irresistible facts of the moral and spiritual 
universe. “Nevertheless the Kingdom of God standeth sure, having 
this seal: the Lord knoweth them that are His, and let him that 
nameth the name of God depart from iniquity.” 

The tides of Spring will return after the storm. Once more the 
sap will swell the opening buds, eternal youth will carve its inter- 
twined initials, professorial colleagues will continue to tempt to 
piscatorial idleness. 

By the way, Economo, where is that photograph? 
Ree Lakke 
803 
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Needed: A Common Denominator 


A lad in a little red school house at the country cross-roads 
experienced an awakening one day which registered an indelible 
impression upon his memory. The lesson was in arithmetic and 
the particular exercise had to do with simple addition. The teach- 
er’s explanation for the first time shocked the youthful mind into 
the realization that it is impossible to add horses and cows and 
eggs and corn. Even then the lad struggled with a sort of intel- 
lectual compunction: these objects must, and yet cannot, form a 
sum. A new insight was grasped in terms of a common denomi- 
nator. 

“Blessed isolation” is a youthful stage of thought and attitude. 
Units represent an integrity whose inviolability must not be at- 
tacked. Horses are horses, cows are cows, etc., ete.—quite adequate 
at certain periods of civilization. But at times teachers, if nothing 
other than the pressure of world circumstances, sting men’s 
minds awake. Today the world is being shocked by the challenge of 
simple addition. Irrespective of the category new sums are re- 
quired. Now men must add human beings, money, unemployment, 
security for economic sums and there seems to be no common 
factor. Feverishly in religion Jews, Mohammedans, Catholics, 
Protestants, Mormons are in search of principles of a common 
religious solvent. Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, Arabs, Teutons and 
Anglo-Saxons battle to disclose the common genes of brotherhood. 

Our barnyard addition was easy. Objects there could at least 
be ascribed to a larger class in which items might be called things. 
But human objects over a period of time will not tolerate being 
assigned to the class, things. Any common denominator adequate 
for the purpose deepens in complexity, and yet it is not beyond 
discovery. Some new pattern along democratic lines probably has 
the solution. Characterize the world class into which unavoid- 
ably men are now emerging, with integrity of self-hood, freedom, 
moral responsibility, broad education and the supremacy of human 
worth and values, and the result would tend towards a common 
denominator for simple addition and would likely be applicable to 
the complexity of the new world society. 


Paul R. Helsel. 
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In Recognition 


Notwithstanding the fact that “out for the duration” has pared 
down the usual fitting expressions of esteem and apprecitaion 
almost to the vanishing point, in the month of May a surprisingly 
large number of personal friends of Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling 
came together in recognition of his twenty-five years of service 
in philosophy at The University of Southern California. Condi- 
tions naturally rendered impossible invitations and responses ap- 
propriate to the coterie of widely scattered former students and 
friends who nevertheless were represented by a healthy sheaf of 
congratulatory notes and letters. Simplicity dominated the eve- 
ning. Felicitous remarks were offered by representatives of various 
groups to which Dr. Flewelling has been related. A copy of the 
Special Ralyh Tyler Flewelling Number of The Personalist done 
in rich and attractive leather binding was presented to him as a 
permanent token of affection for the years to come. 


A response by Dr. Flewelling to the whole affair climaxed the 
occasion. Speaking extemporaneously, the genuineness of his inner 
self shined forth. His words were spontaneous and simple, bathed 
in sincerity and made profound because they reflected something 
of the man’s own soul. Their permanent record would have formed 
a priceless symbol of years of dedication to a worthy cause. 


P. RH. 
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Post-War Horizons 

SLAVES NEED NO LEADERS. An An- 
swer to the Fascist Challenge to Edu- 
cation. By Walter M. Kotschnig. Ox- 
ford University Press, N. Y. Pp. xv & 
7 & 283. $2.75. 

CONDITIONS OF PEACE. By Edward 
Hallett Carr. Macmillan, N. Y. Pp. 
xxiv. & 282. $2.50. 

A BASIS FOR THE PEACE TO COME; 
The Merrick-McDowell Lectures for 
1942. By Francis J. McConnell, John 
Foster Dulles, William Paton, Leo Pas- 
volsky, Hu Shih, C. J. Hambro. Ab- 
“ydenur tetupaieed Press, N. Y. Pp. 152. 

1.00. 

THE PATH TO RECONSTRUCTION. 
A Brief Introduction to Albert Schweit- 
zer’s Philosophy of Civilization. By 
Mrs. Charles E. B. Russell. Henry 
Holt, N. Y. Pp. xii & 68. $1.50. 

THE HOPE OF A NEW WORLD. By 
William Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Macmillan, N. Y. Pp. 125. $1.35. 

AMERICAN OPINION AND THE 
WAR. By Archibald MacLeish. The 
Rede Lecture delivered before the 
University of Cambridge on 30 July, 
1942. Macmillan, N. Y. 75 cents. 


In Slaves Need No Leaders, 
Professor Kotschnig treats the 
events leading to the present 
world war, and the efforts that 
must succeed the war from the 
standpoint of education. He be- 
gins by showing how the va- 
rious types of education in the 
pre-war world failed through 
inherent weaknesses. In France 
and Great Britain, there were ef- 
forts, more or less feeble to 
achieve democracy in education 
which never got beyond the pri- 
mary and secondary schools. The 
University still retained its class 
characteristics as being closed to 
the lower classes, either by tra- 
dition or financial requirements. 
In Germany and Italy, the ef- 
fort was directed at the crea- 
tion or intensification of a class 
system in keeping with Totali- 
tarian philosophy, to produce a 
subservient slave-class of tech- 


nicians. In Russia, while much 
stress was laid on technical edu- 
cation, greater stress was put 
upon freedom in education by 
making the schools open to the 
whole population. In the United 
States, he shows how there was 
a lack of any cohesive patterns. 
Education was “in search of a 
purpose.” Here, 

* In order to make education 
“meaningful,” we study the 
effusions of second rate edi- 
torial writers, but we are 
afraid to study the Sermon 
on the Mount. 


Nor has philosophy taken 
the place of religion in pro- 
viding a pattern of values. 
The blame lies at least in 
part with the philosophers 
themselves. Too many of 
them have submitted to a 
corroding relativism which 
knows neither good nor evil, 
true nor false, and which 
allows them only to expound 
to students and prospective 
teachers a medley of con- 
fusing theories and ideas, 
without much attempt to 
evaluate or distinguish be- 
tween fancy and validity. 
Or else they have fallen for 
a cheap kind of pragmatism 
which puts the immediate 
above the lasting, the 
mouse-hole view above the 
long - range perspective 
(60). 

Of teachers he says: 


They have become techni- 
cians rather than educators, 
men and women who know 
all the tricks of modern 
pedagogy, who are experts 
in tests and measurements 

. which by themselves 
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are not normative. While 
denying any ultimate val- 
ues, they have developed, 
rather inconsistently it 
would appear, a boundless 
faith in the innate goodness 
and purposefulness of the 
childry od (61); 

Thus, he shows how Ameri- 
can education in the interim be- 
tween wars has done a real dis- 
service to democracy by break- 
ing down through inattention 
the sense of moral responsibil- 
ity so necessary in hours of na- 
tional crisis. For, in the last 
analysis this is a war of ideolo- 
gies. Nazi and Fascist have de- 
liberately educated their young 
to the ideals of violence and 
crime which they now pursue. 
The Democracies on the other 
hand have failed in sense of di- 
rection. 


The after-war problems, as the 
author sees them, will not be 
met by economic readjustments, 
social securities, military regu- 
lation, and food for the starv- 
ing alone. There will be the 
graver task of re-education. The 
author is realistic in discussing 
the situation for he himself has 
had many years of experience 
in international education. His 
reasoning is exact and informed 
and is one of the clearest and 
most important contributions to 
the nost-war peace that has been 
made to date. 

CONDITIONS OF PEACE 


Somewhat at variance with 
Kotschnig who criticises it is Ed- 
ward Hallett Carr’s Conditions 
of Peace. Kotschnig’s references 
will create an added interest in 
Carr’s presentation. The latter 
lays down a sound basis for his 
discussion by asserting the moral 
nature of the present crisis. In 
the introduction he calls atten- 
tion to the weaknesses that ne- 


gated the peace of 1918. He then 
goes on to show the revolution- 
ary nature of present world af- 
fairs, a revolution that stems in 
the era of the French Revolu- 
tion and only now is being 
fought out to a finish, or is it? 
The function of war is to break 
up and sweep away the half-rot- 
ted structure of an old social and 
political order, and lay the foun- 
dations of a new, and the pres- 
ent war he does not consider to 
be an exception. The revolution 
takes on new phases. In its 
earlier development, it was a 
struggle for social and political 
equality. It is now a struggle 
for economic equality. This de- 
mand has come about largely 
through the changes in our eco- 
nomic life, the movement from 
small business to one in which 
the demands of production and 
success have dictated large and 
monopolistic combinations direc- 
ted for private profit and with- 
out responsibility or obligation 
to the common good. The ordi- 
nary view of liberal democracy 
has been freedom to exploit oth- 
ers, and insistence upon rights 
rather than upon obligation to 
the general welfare. The time 
has now come when if democracy 
is to survive the maintenance of 
common interests must come in- 
to the foreground. This too must 
be applied not only in the case 
of individuals but to national 
structures as well. The principle 
of the self-determination of na- 
tions must fall under the larger 
principle of common and world- 
wide welfare. 


Self - determination, like 
democracy, has fallen on 
evil days because we have 
been content to keep it in 
the nineteenth century set- 
ting of political rights. We 
have failed to adapt it to the 
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twentieth century context 
of military and economic 
problems; and we have 
failed to understand that 
the right of nations to self- 
determination, like every 
other right, is self-destruc- 
tive unless it is placed in a 
frame-work of obligation. 
National self-determination 
requires today to be reinter- 
preted in this new light 
(40). 
again he writes: 

It required the experience 
of 1940 to demonstrate that 
a return to the nineteenth 
century conception of neu- 
trality and independence of 
small states was... im- 
practicable (55). 


This impracticability arises out 
of two factors, the disparity in 
military power which renders 
the small state unable to protect 
itself, compelling it to seek the 
protection of its larger neighbor, 
and the fact that in a war be- 
tween the larger states it be- 
comes an asset or a liability to 
one or the other, which they will 
fee] cannot be overlooked. 

The author presents a most 
valuable chapter on the economic 
crisis, and proceeds to consider 
the moral crisis. The unique 
feature of the period that is now 
passing away was that it de- 
vised an ethical system which 
dispensed with the concept of 
moral purpose. The situation 
now calls for a depth of per- 
sonal sacrifice which cannot be 
achieved apart from profound 
moral convictions. We need a 
compelling moral nurpose. War 
has now become the most pow- 
erful known instrument of so- 
cial solidarity, the only moral 
purpose with the recognized ca- 
pacity of inspiring the degree of 
self-sacrifice in all classes of the 
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community necessary to keep the 
political and economic machine 
in motion. 

We cannot escape from 
war until we have found 
some other moral purpose 
powerful enough to gener- 
ate self-sacrifice on the scale 
requisite to enable civiliza- 
tion to survive (119). 


The necessary search for a mo- 
ral purpose calls then for a new 
faith which must be (1), posi- 
tive rather than negative. This 
faith must demand, not libera- 
tion from evils but the pursuit 
of positive goods. The new faith 
must (2), make its appeal pre- 
dominantly to the “little man.” 
It must restore to the individual 
his sense of being a constituent 
member of the community, mak- 
ing democracy once more a real- 
ity. It must (3), address itself 
to the solution of the economic 
problem. It will (4), approach 
the problem of unemployment 
not by way of prevention but of 
the creation of needs vast enough 
to command moral principles 
and be worthy of self-sacrifice. 
It will need (5), to revive and 
renew the ideal of equality. It 
will (6), lay more stress on ob- 
ligations than on rights, on serv- 
ices to be rendered the commu- 
nity rather than on benefits to 
be drawn from it. The same 
principle (7) must be applied 
in the fellowship of nations, and 
(8), it must reinterpret the con- 
cepts of liberty. 


The second section of the book 
deals with matters of policy, 
particularly as they apply to the 
British. 

For clearness of statement, 
and for depth of understanding 
of the forces at work in con- 
temporary society, for the causes 
of war and the conditions of 
peace the work is hardly to be 
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surpassed. Was it a momentary 
drop into British insularity that 
lured the author into the state- 
ment that the air-plane was in- 
vented by the French, and the 
tank by the British? 


A BASIS FOR PEACE 

A Basts for the Peace to Come 
consists of the lectures given un- 
der the Merrick-McDowell lec- 
tures for 1942 at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. The lecturers were 
Bishop Francis J. McDowell, 
John Foster Dulles, William Pa- 
ton, Leo Pasvolsky, Hu Shih, 
and C. J. Hambro. 

Bishop McConnell calls upon 
the church to face squarely the 
issues at stake, and to welcome 
the changes it must inevitably 
undergo if it is to serve the pres- 
ent age. He calls for 

The establishment of a 
social system to be main- 
tained at all costs which 
will supply the prerequisites 
of Christian civilization, or 
of any civilization. 

This he holds 
is an obligation upon all 
who are devoted either to 
Christianity or to civiliza- 
tion (21). 

In the lecture entitled, Toward 
World Order, Dr. Dulles raises 
the question whether the world 
order requires government of 
greater scope than now exists. 
He decides that progress, inven- 
tion, and social change demand 
a different order of government 
from the old type of nationalism 
or even from a federation of the 
nationalistic kind. This higher 
association of nations he would 
reach by the creation of an Exec- 
utive Organ which would possess 
certain extraordinary functions 
in connection with the alloca- 
tion of trade, raw materials, me- 
dia of exchange and the like. 
William Paton calls attention to 
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basis for mutual understanding 
between races and nations in the 
Ecumenical nature of the Chris- 
tian church which oversteps the 
barriers of race and caste. Pas- 
volsky treats of the economic 
considerations that must under- 
ly a true and lasting peace, while 
Dr. Hu Shih, the late Chinese 
Ambassador describes the con- 
ditions which must obtain in the 
Pacific area before peace in the 
Orient can be assured. The final 
lecture of the series by C. J. 
Hambro asserts that the spiri- 
tual forces that must win a 
peace must be and will be 
stronger than the material 
forces. He broaches the charac- 
teristically European view that 
America was chiefly at fault for 
the failure of the former peace 
through her failure to join the 
League of Nations, thus nullify- 
ing his main argument. It was 
not so much American force that 
was needed at Versailles and af- 
terward as it was spiritual and 
moral integrity in the contrac- 
tors of peace. In fact, distrust 
of the honesty of that peace-mak- 
ing body had a great deal to do 
with the rejection of a peace the 
main purpose of which was to 

itplay President Wilson and 
ender nugatory the fourteen 
points. 


The discussion of the basis of 
peace at this time is all to the 
good, and needs to be carried 
on if we are to meet the ap- 
proaching crisis with intelli- 
gence and effectiveness. These 
lectures form a valuable part of 
the general discussion and will 
be of much benefit. 


THE PATH TO RECONSTRUCTION 

A valuable and significant con- 
tribution to general discussion of 
problems of world-peace is Mrs. 
Russell’s The Path to Recon- 
struction. The author has seen 
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fit to do this through a calling 
of attention to the philosophy 
of civilization worked out by 
the really great Albert Schweit- 
zer, University Professor, Mu- 
sician and interpreter of Bach, 
Physician, and Missionary to 
Africa. So simple and ungar- 
nished are Schweitzer’s ideas 
that they can be understood even 
by the simplest, yet they are pro- 
found with the significant solu- 
tions of the present problem. To 
him there can be no civilization 
of worth without the presence 
of the ethical and spiritual. He 
is more consistent than Kagawa, 
more profound than Gandhi, and 
hits directly at the base of our 
troubles. Moreover, he is as very 
few men have ever been the liv- 
ing example of his own princi- 
ples. These facts constitute him 
a meaningful voice to our time. 
Mrs. Russell has done a good 
work in calling his philosophy 
anew to our attention in the 
present crisis. 


HOPE OF A NEW WORLD 

The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury writing under the title The 
Hope of a New World has added 
a profound and discriminating 
analysis of the present situation 
with a diagnosis of our present 
ills which is basic. In general, 
he holds that we suffer from the 
disease of irreligion, loss of 
faith in the supreme values. Not 
only have we taken a silly and 
artificial view of the realities 
but we have aggravated the sit- 
uation by an educational system 
which has assumed that it is 
possible to provide an education 
that is religiously neutral. We 
have inherited a_ civilization 
which derives its validity from 
faith in God, and have proceeded 
to look upon religion as an un- 
necessary indulgence. 


If we are to save those 
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precious things which we 
are fighting to preserve 
from obliteration in the 
overflowing flood of Nazi 
barbarism, our first need is 
to return to God and see 
ourselves as His creatures, 
dependent in all things up- 
on Him (12). 

“Life finds its value in a cause 
for which it is well worth to 
die,” and therefore war is bring- 
ing back to multitudes the con- 
sciousness of the deeper values. 


The section on freedom is as 
clear and sound a discussion of 
the nature and conditions of 
freedom as one would find any- 
where. One can claim ultimate 
freedom only as a son of God, 
possessing rights to the service 
of God which the State is bound 
to respect. Intrinsic values in 
each man, worth as a person be- 
cause he is actually and poten- 
tially a son of God is the char- 
ter of Democracy and the basis 
on which every man can claim 
his right. “Only a freedom root- 
ed in faith is adle to survive, or 
deserves to survive” (26). In all 
this discussion he does not spare 
the Church, which has used a 
traditional language no longer 
understood, has been recalcitrant 
in its social duties, and has it- 
self too often yielded to that 
spirit of appeasement that has 
cursed the world of our time by 
belittling the value of righteous- 
ness. 


AMERICAN OPINION 

American Opinion and _ the 
War, by Archibald MacLeish, is 
the substance of the Rede Lec- 
ture delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, July 30, 1942. 
It is really Mr. MacLeish’s apol- 
ogy to the English people for 
the backward, not to say confus- 
ing, State of American public 
opinion concerning the war. The 
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author analyzes skilfully the 
progress of our thought and the 
reasons for the changes that 
have taken place. It is interest- 
ing and clarifying. 

Rela. 


Philosophies High and Low 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ALFRED 
NORTH WHITEHEAD. Edited by 
Paul Arthur Schilpp. Northwestern 
University, Evanston and Chicago. Pp. 
xviii, 745. $4.00. 


The Library of Living Philos- 
ophers, established in 1938 by 
its editor, Professor Paul Arthur 
Schilpp of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has already earned for it- 
self a well-deserved place of dis- 
tinction in current philosophic 
literature. Its purpose is that of 
providing as far as is humanly 
possible for a definitive clarifica- 
tion of the fundamental views 
of outstanding contemporaries 
and for an official rejoinder to 
the most important criticisms 
that can be laid against their 
basic doctrines. Each volume in 
the series, now numbering five, is 
dedicated to a living philosopher. 
It comprises a series of collabo- 
rative essays, historical, exposi- 
tory, interpretative, and critical, 
on various aspects of his thought, 
followed by an extended reply 
by the philosopher himself. An 
autobiography and a full bibliog- 
raphy give added value to the 
work. 

The third of this series, The 
Philosophy of Alfred North 
Whitehead, is perhaps the most 
successful of those thus far 
printed. On the whole the essays 
are of a high and serious order. 
More important, however, is the 
fact that there is definite need 
in the cast of Professor White- 
head for some clarifying state- 
ment concerning his thought. 
Very likely this unusual mind 
will pass into history as the out- 
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standing English-speaking phil- 
osopher of our half of the twen- 
tieth century. Not only is his 
approach to speculative thought 
fresh and novel, as in the case 
of William James, but like James 
he came to philosophy through 
the sciences. And equipped as 
he is with exceptional knowledge 
of -mathematical physics and 
mathematical logic, he has had 
the unique distinction of giving 
to us one of the genuinely orig- 
inal and scientifically articulated 
cosmologies in the history of 
human thought. Not only has he 
brought together again theoreti- 
cal physics and philosophy, he 
has also revived the spirit of 
speculative adventure. 

The novelty of Whitehead’s 
approach, however, his conse- 
quent freedom from conven- 
tionality, and his scientifically 
derived willingness to invent for 
himself a new vocabulary, has 
had an unfortunate price of con- 
siderable unintelligibility. <A 
cryptic style of writing, the use 
of a highly confusing terminol- 
ogy, gives to his thought an eso- 
teric character to the ordinary 
student. Furthermore White- 
head has been a growing mind, 
and consequently there is need 
for the expert to piece together 
the various stages of his think- 
ing into an _ understandable 
whole. I for one am happy to 
find Professor McGilvary con- 
fessing in his own essay in this 
volume that “There is much that 
I still do not understand .. .” 
(pe 212) 

Lack of space forbids a fair 
summary of the contents of this 
work. The collaborators consist 
of Professors Hocking, Dewey, 
Urban, Northrop, Sellars, Mc- 
Gilvary, Lowe, Quine, Needham, 
Hughes, Ritchie, A. E. Murphy, 
Goheen, Morris, Bixler, Harts- 
horne, Schilpp, and Holmes. Dr. 
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Lowe’s opening assay on “White- 
head’s_ philosophical develop- 
ment” is the most ambitious, 
covering over one hundred pages. 
Professor Northrup’s account of 
the scientific doctrine and impli- 
cations of Whitehead’s thought 
is also unusually illuminating. 
Unfortunately no mention can be 
made of the fine work of other 
collaborators. Professor White- 
head’s contribution consists of a 
modest autobiography, together 
with two hitherto unpublished 
essays on “Mathematics and the 
Good” and “Immortality,” the 
latter his Ingersoll Lecture de- 
livered in 1941. Indifferent 
health prevented him from of- 
fering a more formal rejoinder 
to the contributions of the eigh- 
teen collaborators. The append- 
ed bibliography of his writings, 
together with selected reviews, 
appears definitive. 
Wilbur Long. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DAVID 
HUME. A Critical Study of Its Ori- 
gins and Central Doctrines. By Nor- 
man Kemp Smith. Macmillan and 
ee Ltd., London. Pp. xxiv, 568. 
3.50. 


Due to the fact that Hume’s 
Treatise of Human Nature em- 
bodies ambiguities, confusing 
modifications of doctrine, loose 
terminology, and mutually con- 
flicting views, there is much in 
this classic that, in the words of 
Norman Kemp Smith, is “ob- 
scure and bewildering.” The 
Philosophy of David Hume is a 
valuable re-appraisal of Scot- 
land’s greatest thinker by a fel- 
low countryman noted for his 
powers of independent and fresh 
interpretation. According to 
Professor Smith there has been 
a tendency to over-emphasize 
the influence of the main stream 
of British empiricism on Hume 
and to overlook the equal influ- 
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ence of Hutcheson, Montaigne 
and Bayle. Furthermore the in- 
terpretation of Hume commonly 
gets off to a false start from a 
reliance on misleading state- 
ments in the opening pages of 
the Treatise that makes difficult 
an unprejudiced examination of 
the later portions of the work. 
Hume’s’ speculative interests 
were chiefly four, namely, mor- 
als, a doctrine of belief, a New- 
tonian and mechanical explana- 
tion of the mind, and a common- 
sense, naturalistic view of the 
world. His doctrine of belief, 
which he held to be the fruit of 
studies in a hitherto unexplored 
field, is a generalization of 
Hutcheson’s doctrine that moral 
knowledge rests on feeling, mor- 
al sense, or taste rather than 
reason. Belief, Hume taught, is 
non-intellectual. In spite of the 
fact that the British school held 
that feeling is subjective and 
consequently morals are human 
rather than objective, Hume did 
not follow to its logical conclu- 
sion the obvious nihilistic and 
solipsistic implications of his 
doctrine of belief. Contrary to 
his commentators, he never chal- 
lenged the validity of the causal 
maxim nor the common belief 
in a real world of bodies. His 
real point of view is naturalistic 
realism based on “natural be- 
lief.” Common sense is the final 
court of appeal. While he con- 
fessed that naive realism in- 
volves self-contradiction, its ba- 
sic tenet nevertheless must be 
accepted. The function of the 
intellect is to make this univer- 
sal view self-consistent rather 
than, as in the case of Berkeley, 
to overthrow it. No arguments 
of the sceptic can destroy it, 
since, separated from it reason 
moves in a vacuum and can gen- 
erate no belief at all. Hume’s 
cross-purposes are further illus- 
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trated by his two conflicting 
views of the mind. His original 
intent, it seems, was to explain 
mind in the Newtonian manner 
as a mass of independent atomic 
impressions and ideas stuck to- 
gether by the mechanical laws 
of association ; but his main stud- 
ies follow Hutcheson in a bio- 
logical or organismic view of 
mind in which emphasis is given 
to native propensities, interest, 
or “instincts.” In sum, in the 
words of Professor Smith, 
“Hume’s philosophy is not fun- 
damentally sceptical; it is posi- 
tive and naturalistic, and, we 
may here add, humanistic in ten- 
dency.” Students of Hume will 
find this a very illuminating vol- 
ume. It is the fruit of ripe schol- 
arship, is richly documented 
with source materials, and cor- 
rective of certain common errors 
of interpretation for which the 
author of the Treatise is at least 
partially responsible. 


W. L. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDMUND 
HUSSERL. By E. Parl Welch. Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1941. Pp. 337. 


The author of The Philosophy 
of Edmund Husserl reveals in 
the sub-title, The Origin and De- 
velopment of his Philosophy, his 
purpose to trace historically and 
genetically the philosophy of the 
founder of Phenomenology. The 
early period of Husserl’s work is 
entitled pre-phenomenology, dur- 
ing which he was a student of 
mathematics and wrote The Psy- 
chology of Mathematics. As a 
student of Brentano he was in- 
fluenced by the doctrine of “in- 
tentionality.” The next stage in 
which he renounces psycholo- 
gism, saw the publication of the 
first volume of Logical Founda- 
tions. From this point under the 
influence of Bolzano he shifted 
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his interest to the field of pure 
logic which he interpreted as the 
Science or Theory of Science. 
This involved primarily the 
problem of meaning, a reinter- 
pretation of the concept of inten- 
tionality, investigations into the 
phenomenology and theory of 
knowledge, and the problem of 
the relation of sense perception 
and ideation. This attempt to 
work out the foundations of both 
the empirical and ideal sciences 
resulted in what he believed to 
be four important conclusions, 
viz: 

1. The opposition between in- 

tuition and signification ; 


2. The opposition between 
sensory and categorical in- 
tuition ; 

3. The opposition between 
adequate and inadequate in- 
tuition ; 

4. The opposition between 


‘ particular intuition and 
universal intuition. 

The next stage sees the tran- 
sition to Pure Phenomenology. 
This aspect of his development 
was given its first expression in 
an article Philosophy as Strict 
Science in 1910, and brought to 
full development in Jdeas in 
1913. 

The distinction is made be- 
tween science and philosophy, 
and a critique is made of the 
naive starting point of natural 
science which cannot answer the 
epistemological questions  re- 
garding the relation of subjec- 
tive experience to “objectively 
existing” nature. 

This led to an examination of 
consciousness and its intentional 
nature in itself, not as a natural 
science of consciousness, but as 
a phenomenology of “pure’’ con- 
sciousness. Phenomena is that 
which displays itself, the object 
of immediate experience. What 
constitutes the meaning of all 
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experiences is determined by a 
study of the essences of these 
experiences. Essences are nei- 
ther psychical nor physical, but 
are objects of intuition. Essen- 
ces represent the sphere of ob- 
jective Being in its own right 
independent of objects of nature, 
and are experienced by means of 
intuition. There are two kinds 
of experience, the natural, and 
the eidetic. 

The method whereby pure ex- 
perience is made available for 
study is by means of “reduc- 
tion,” or bracketing of the mate- 
rial world, thus putting out of 
order for the time natural ex- 
perience, in order that eidetic 
experience may be examined. Re- 
duction reveals the Ego in its 
pure state. 

The book concludes with five 
criticisms or questions concern- 
ing phenomenology. First, Hus- 
serl did not treat satisfactorily 
the problem of error. Second, 
Husserl is defended against the 
charge that he is a Scholastic. 
Third, he should not be confused 
with Kant in his treatment of 
intuition, the a priori and tran- 
scendental. Fourth, a compari- 
son is made between phenome- 
nology and current realisms, and 
the conclusion is reached that 
while in his early work Husserl 
took essentially a realist position, 
he is not to be identified with 
either the New or Critical Real- 
ism but goes beyond both Ideal- 
ism and Realism. Finally, to the 
question — is phenomenology 
primarily a science or an episte- 
mology, the judgment is sus- 
pended. The great difficulty of 
Husserl’s literary style is well 
known to anyone who has tried 
to follow him either in the orig- 
inal or in translations, and our 
author speaks of “the laborious 
manner in which he arrives at 
his conclusions.” It is therefore 


to his credit that he has made 
available in the English an in- 
troduction to one of the impor- 
tant philosophical movements of 
our time. 

H. L. Searles. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR LOWBROWS. By 
One of Them (Stephen B. L. Penrose). 
Whitman Publishing Company, Walla 
Walla, Washington. Pp. 210. $2.50. 


Among multiplied efforts pres- 
ent and past to administer phil- 
osophy capsule fashion to the 
initiate so that it may detour 
his intellect and yet affect his 
mental outlook, is the attempt 
made in the present volume by 
a late President of Whitman 
College, Stephen B. L. Penrose. 
There cling to the title of the 
volume connotations that are 
sure to be offensive to people of 
intellectual appreciations. How- 
ever, the author does not intend 
that it should be so. In fact 
he defines lowbrows and high- 
brows (which by the way, may 
be similarly offensive), in such 
a way as to include within that 
class serious and industrious 
minds over which he conceives 
that Socrates might preside. The 
writer explains: 

I define the Lowbrow as a 
person who has realized that 
the universe contains vastly 
more than he understands. 
... He has the grace of hu- 
mility. . . . The best exam- 
ple of the Lowbrow which 
ries offers is Socrates 


A Highbrow, on the contrary, 
“suggests a person who is self- 
satisfied and conceited, proud 
of what he knows, and possibly 
arrogant” (7). 

The purpose of the volume is 
to state problems in the form 
of questions. Novel titles and 
analogies are employed in story 
form and non-technical language 
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so that the untrained reader 
might go through the entire vol- 
ume happily entertained and 
never once suspect that he was 
approaching dangerously near to 
metaphysical, epistemological, 
ethical and other specialized 
philosophical problems until he 
finished and checked in the ap- 
pendix to learn the sort of intel- 
lectual terrain over which he had 
journeyed. 


No suggestion is made that 
this book should be used as a 
text for introductory courses in 
philosophy. It might be possi- 
ble to recommend it as an initial 
entrance with bumper effect or 
to temper the initial approaches 
of the instructor in the orienta- 
tion of students’ minds as they 
are first presented with philo- 


sophic study. 
Paul R. Helsel. 


Seeking a Fresh Start 

MAN’S WAY. A First Book in Philoso- 
phy. By Henry Van Zandt Cobb. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York. Pp. 
xv, 395. $3.00. 


Man’s Way, by Henry Van 
Zandt Cobb, is intended, in the 
words of its subtitle as “a first 
book in philosophy.” The author 
is guided by the conviction that 
philosophy is concerned with 
adequacy of life rather than with 
a search for the satisfaction of 
mere curiosity. Its problems, 
therefore, are those that con- 
front us with “terrible urgen- 
cy.” The body of the volume is 
devoted to a fresh account of the 
tools, processes and pitfalls of 
human thinking. The approach 
adopted, however, overflows the 
conventional textbook logic. The 
chapters on language, logic, and 
some pitfalls of logic will be 
found lively, fresh, and useful. 
A special chapter deals with the 
writing of history, and a final 
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essay is concerned with the sub- 
ject of “Hope, Fate, and Free- 


dom.” 
W. L. 


PHILOSOPHY: An Introduction. By 
John Herman Randall and Justus 
Buchler, Barnes and Noble, Inc., New 
York. Pp. xv, 302. $1.00. 


This paper-bound book is a 
compact survey of the basic 
problems and doctrines of phil- 
osophy, written for the college 
freshman. The viewpoint sus- 
tained is Professor Dewey’s sec- 
ular naturalism. As such it is to 
be expected that the whole “nat- 
uralist’’-“supernaturalist” con- 
troversy would be thrown out of 
proper focus. The “scientific” 
standpoint defended is obviously 
pedestrian in spite of its asser- 
tion that “Critical naturalism is 
imaginative naturalism.” Dew- 
ey and his followers are not in- 
clined to define “Nature” and 
“natural;”’ and in consequence 
their writings are not free from 
a certain metaphysical and doc- 
trinal obscurantism. The atten- 
tion of the writers of this survey 
might be called to the following 
two sentences, which illustrate 
this point. “If it (supernatural- 
ism) contents itself with saying 
that such-and-such is not what it 
means, without saying what it 
does mean, it will never give a 
satisfactory account of the rela- 
tion between a natural and a 
supernatural realm” (p. 178). 
“It might seem that the normal 
question arising at this point is, 
what is nature? Critica] natur- 
alism, however, while refusing 
to identify ‘nature’ with the 
world of space-time events alone, 
does not try to offer any com- 
pact alternative definition” (p. 
226). As usual here the “instru- 
mentalists” as intellectualists on 
the empirical level muss up the 
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whole problem of evidence, be- 
lief, objectivity, and faith. The 
whole movement is pedestrian 
for the simple reason that it 
lacks the wider experience and 
surmise of the human mind as it 
embodies itself in the history of 
human culture. Instrumentalism 
or “critical naturalism” is not 
experimentalism at all; its real 
name is Darwinized era 


Men of Like Passions 


PLATO’S THEOLOGY. By Friedrich 
Solmsen. Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, New York. Pp. xii, 201. $2.50. 


One of the last and most im- 
portant passages written by 
Plato to express his theologico- 
political views, asserts that there 
are three fundamental errors 
with regard to the nature of the 
gods. Some deny their existence; 
some, while admitting their ex- 
istence, deny that they concern 
themselves with human affairs; 
some, admitting both existence 
and providence, think that they 
may be bought off by bribes. 
The three errors should and can 
be refuted; but should the refu- 
tation fail to convince a citizen, 
the City-as-it-should-be, being at 
the same time the religious com- 
munity of all the citizens, will 
have to punish the errant (Laws 
885 b - 910 e). Thus, to make 
the city the property of gods 
again, to re-establish the pre- 
Socratic unity of religion and 
state, is obviously one of Plato’s 
theologico-political goals. 


To make this re-unification 
possible, however, Plato had first 
to refute certain philosophic 
principles and current religious 
beliefs, and even to reinterpret 
certain tenets of his own idea 
theory. Solmsen’s well written 
book presents this aspect of Pla- 
to’s philosophy. The loca clas- 
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sica, where Plato shows that the 
popular beliefs charging immor- 
ality to gods are wrong, are Re- 
public II and III, Eutyphro 5e 
ff., and Laws 905 d; here Solm- 
sen’s main merit consists in a 
good presentation of Plato’s 
rather well known views. The 
ways in which Plato tries to 
prove that the gods care for 
man is, first, by “ethicizing” and 
adapting the principles of mys- 
tery-religions (Gorgias, Phaedo, 
Laws 905 d)—punishments and 
rewards in the afterlife estab- 
lish the balance between merit 
and happiness so sorely lacking 
in this life; secondly (Laws 900 
c) by insisting that the gods, 
being perfect administrators of 
the universe, care even for its 
smallest parts; thirdly (Laws, 
902 b) by assuring that man, 
having a soul, is a sufficiently im- 
portant part of the universe to 
deserve the care of the gods; 
fourthly (Laws 903 b), by bid- 
ding man remember that they 
are only parts and for the sake 
of the whole and should, there- 
fore, judge their fate only sub 
specie totius (an idea developed 
later in the Stoa). It seems to 
me that in presenting these views 
of Plato Solmsen is too little in- 
terested in the question of their 
consistency; I also wonder why 
he does not discuss the famous 
passages in the Laws (644 d; 
803 c) where Plato styles men 
puppets of the gods — passages 
expressing an attitude towards 
gods hardly consistent with the 
attitude of confidence, demand- 
ed by Plato in the passages dis- 
cussed by Solmsen. 

As to the existence of the 
gods, for Plato the time “when 
the divine powers had still been 
felt and their rule still undis- 
puted in their original domain, 
family and city” (p. 170), was 
gone. Thus, he had to look for a 
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new support of religion. He did 
it by rediscovering the gods in 
the universe, as cosmic rather 
than political deities. And thus 
he became the founder of “nat- 
ural theology.” But this was 
possible only after the material- 
istic philosophy of nature had 
been refuted (which is done in 
Laws X by establishing the pri- 
macy of Soul over Matter). God 
(not to be identified with an idea 
or with the realm of ideas) is 
shown as imparting to the phy- 
sical world characteristics for- 
merly peculiar only to the ideas, 
even to the realm of Becoming 
itself, particularly the heavenly 
bodies interpreted as exhibiting 
elements of regularity and con- 
stancy. And finally, the Good 
is shown as permeating every 
part of the universe, wherefore 
every part connected with the 
realm of perfection. By all this, 
particularly by introducing God 
and the Soul as mediators be- 
tween the world of the Forms 
and the world of the senses, the 
gulf between the two realms be- 
comes eventually bridged by Pla- 
to, making, thus, even “physics,” 
i.e. true knowledge (and no 
longer only opinion) of the world 
of the senses and becoming pos- 
sible. 


I think this part of Solmsen’s 
book is particularly interesting 
and challenging. Undoubtedly 
Plato started with a sharp divi- 
sion between the worlds of Be- 
ing and Becoming, and we find 
this division still in the Timaeus. 
But by interpreting Plato’s 
philosophy from the point of 
view of Laws X Solmsen suc- 
ceeds in showing how by mak- 
ing divine forces immanent in 
the world of Becoming, Plato 
narrows the gap separating it 
from the transcendent world of 
Being. 


All in all, a fine and thought 
provoking book. 
Philip Merlan. 


MEISTER ECKHART. A Modern 
Translation. By Raymond Bernard 
Blakney. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. Pp. xxviii, 333. 


Eckhart, called “Meister” be- 
cause he received his Master’s 
degree from the University of 
Paris in 1802, shared with St. 
Francis the desire to bring the 
pent up forces of the monastery 
into the open where they could 
be shared with all mankind. A 
neo-Platonist as well as Chris- 
tian, he not only translated for 
the first time into German the 
philosophic vocabulary of the 
scholastics, but also in the inno- 
cent boldness of his thought be- 
came the father of German meta- 
physics. His sermons anticipate 
the Reformation, Kantian ethics, 
and post-Kantian idealism. With 
utter disregard of ecclesiastical 
apparatus, he pushed aside ex- 
ternals and preached a free re- 
ligion of the heart, of virtue, 
and of fellowship with God. He 
escaped the popular emphasis on 
negations, the fear of Hell and 
the devil, and man’s natural de- 
pravity. Mr. Blakney’s modern 
translation of selected portions 
of Eckhart’s writings brings 
into the reading orbit of most 
of us for the first time this un- 
usual German mystic of the 
early 14th century. At random 
here are a few quotations from 
this translation that indicate 
Eckhart’s modernism: The 

just person serves neither 
God nor creatures, for he is 
free and the nearer he is to 
righteousness the nearer he 
is to freedom, until at last he 
is freedom itself (p. 189). 
The more (a person) re- 
gards everything as divine 
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— more divine than it is of 
itself —the more God will 
be pleased with him (p. 9). 
All of God’s efforts are di- 
rected to reproducing him- 
self (p. 189). Do not think 
that saintliness comes from 
occupation ; it depends rath- 
er on what one is. The kind 
of work we do does not 
make us holy, but we make 
it holy (p. 6). We ought to 
get over amusing ourselves 
with such raptures for the 
sake of that better love, and 
to accomplish through loy- 
ing service what men most 
need, spiritually, socially, 
or physically (p. 114). To 
tell the truth, if I were as 
well prepared as the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father 
could function as clearly in 
me as he did in him, and no 
less, for he loves me with 
the same love he has for 
himself. (p. 134). 

To Mr. Blakney we owe a debt 
of gratitude for bringing to our 
attention a virile and noble soul 
known to most of us heretofore 
only secondhand. 

W. L. 


RANSOMING THE TIME. By Jacques 
Maritain. Translated by Harry Lorin 
Binsse. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. xii, 322. $3.00. . 


In this country Jacques Mari- 
tain, the celebrated French Tho- 
mist, is perhaps the most widely 
known and appreciated of living 
and outstanding Roman Catholic 
philosophers. His latest volume, 
Ransoming the Time, ably trans- 
lated by Harry Lorin Binsse, is 
a collection of ten essays dealing 
with a variety of subjects of gen- 
eral interest. In chapters 1 and 
2, dealing with the ideal of hu- 
man equality and the political 
philosophy of Pascal, it is sug- 
gested that reason alone is an 
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inadequate basis of social-politi- 
cal thought, since it fails to ap- 
preciate realistically the impor- 
tant role of social habit, contin- 
uity and differentiation (into 
classes) in civilized life. Two 
essays on Bergson’s metaphysics, 
ethics, and religion (chapters 3 
and 4) throw considerable light 
on the central doctrines of that 
thinker. Since Maritain has 
known Bergson intimately until 
the time of the latter’s death in 
1941, he is able to present cer- 
tain first-hand information con- 
cerning Bergson’s personal atti- 
tude towards mysticism and re- 
ligion. The grounds for Catholic 
cooperation with non-Catholics 
in all good works for human bet- 
terment is expounded in chapter 
6. Such cooperation is not the 
fruit of some minimal body of 
commonly accepted religious doc- 
trine, but rather the Catholic be- 
lief that if “souls are in good 
faith and do not refuse the inter- 
nal grace offered to them, they 
have implicit faith in Christ and 
accept implicitly the entirely di- 
vinely revealed truth, even if 
they only believe, having no 
clearer light, that God exists and 
saves those who seek Him.” The 
venerable principle that “there 
is no. salvation outside the 
Church” means only that “there 
is no salvation outside the 
Truth.” 

A sympathetic and Catholic 
view of the Semitic problem is 
given in chapters 6 and 7. The 
whole treatment presented is 
from a Biblical and supernatural 
point of view. Chapter 8 dis- 
cusses “The Catholic Church and 
Social Progress.” During the 
last half-century, in particular, 
it is pointed out, the Church has 
accumulated a rich store of so- 
cial doctrine. Its business, how- 
ever, is not to participate in so- 
cial-political debate, rather “It 
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is justice and love, and Christian 
revelation that she must keep 
alive.” Appendix I attached to 
the text contains extracts from 
papal encyclicals amplifying 
these observations. Attempts to 
steer between the anthropology 
of Bergson and Lévy-Bruhl are 
made in chapter 9. Maritain 
agrees with the former that 
there is no difference in nature 
between primitive intelligence 
and our own; but he agrees with 
the latter that there is a funda- 
mental difference of state be- 
tween them, comparable to that 
between dream and awakened 
or logical mentality. Chapter 10, 
finally, concludes the volume 
with an essay on natural mysti- 
cal experience, in which an at- 
tempt is made to explore sympa- 
thetically the alleged mystical 
state of the Indians; and it is 
proposed that “they attain not 
at all the essence of their souls, 
but the existence thereof, the 
substantial esse itself.” This 
volume is a religious book club 
selection. W. L. 


A Propaedeutic te Knowledge 


GREEK FOUNDATIONS OF TRADI- 
TIONAL LOGIC. By Ernst Kapp. 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
87. 


This little book, Greek Foun- 
dations of Traditional Logic, is 
one of the series, “Columbia 
Studies in Philosophy.” It con- 
tains five chapters, covering such 
subjects as Concepts, Judgments, 
Syllogisms, and Induction, based 
mainly upon investigations in 
the Platonic Dialogues and the 
Organon of Aristotle. The dis- 
tinction between the “dialecti- 
cal” syllogism, treated in the 
Topics, and the “apodictical” 
svllogism, treated in the Poste- 
rior Analytics is made clear. In 
historical order the Topics came 
first and the dialectical syllogism 
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grew out of conversation where 
there is a questioner and a re- 
spondent, where the conclusion is 
known by the questioner, and the 
respondent is led by a series of 
questions to see that certain 
premises support the conclusion. 
Much of the artificiality which 
has been associated with the 
teaching of the traditional logic 
might be avoided if this ap- 
proach which is more historically 
accurate, and more pedagogically 
defensible, were adopted in the 
teaching of elementary logic. It 
is true that we do not use the 
syllogism as laid down in the 
Prior and Posterior Analytics 
except perhaps to test an argu- 
ment already completed. How- 
ever, we are constantly express- 
ing certain beliefs, convictions 
and accepted truths as conclu- 
sions in daily life, and if these 
are challenged, or if we are asked 
why we hold these beliefs, we 
are forced to bring forth our 
premises, and if the premises are 
logically related to the conclu- 
sion we have a syllogism. 

The author’s treatment of the 
Platonic theory of Ideas is of 
much interest. The reconstructed 
chronology of the Platonic writ- 
ings shows that the theory of 
ideas did not arise out of rela- 
tion to “sensible things” but be- 
gan with moral predicates such 
as justice and goodness, and 
mathematical predicates such as 
equal, smaller, etc. 

“This genuinely logical differ- 
ence of the original “ideas” from 
ordinary concepts is the basis of 
the whole doctrine; and so much 
and no more is taken for grant- 
ed in the Phaedo at the very be- 
ginning of the discussion of 
“ideas” (see Phaedo 65d & 74a). 
The further development, begin- 
ning with the arguments in the 
dialogue Phaedo itself was in 
my opinion decidedly illogical, 
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especially when at a later time 
Plato began to state “ideas” (in- 
stead of or in addition to “con- 
cepts”) of corporeal things, 
either artificial ones like shuttle 
and bed and chair (this not 
quite seriously and only episo- 
dic) or (and this in full earnest) 
natural ones like man, bull, wa- 
ter, fire. It was then that the 
theory became involved in the 
most serious logical difficulties 
and exposed to the well-known 
violent attacks” (pp. 35-6). 
Finally, the Aristotelian In- 
duction is shown also to have 
developed out of conversation. 
The early notion of induction is 
the method of leading another 
to see a universal truth by means 
of particular cases. Later the 
notion of so-called “Intuitive” 
induction followed. The author 
holds that the reason why Aris- 
totle could anticipate the sub- 
ject matter of logic without no- 
ticing all of the difficulties lies 
just in the above mentioned 
method — that its subject mat- 
ter was found in the sphere of 
conversation. He _ concludes, 
“The foundations thus laid by 
ancient logic are fairly solid, 
for reasons easy to understand 
— one might say because of 
their plausibility — only they 
are rather scanty and incoherent 
and scarcely fit or sufficient to 
support more than comparative- 
ly few separate parts of a mod- 
ern logical system” (p. 85). 
H.'s. 


THE METHODOLOGY OF PIERRE 
DUHEM. By Armand Lowinger. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. 184. $2.25. 


Armand Lowinger’s brief and 
careful study, The Methodology 
of Pierre Duhem, serves as a 
useful introduction to the 
thought of one of that elect 
group of continental minds who 
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have pioneered both in the field 
of physics and the philosophy of 
science. Duhem, who died in 
1916, is notable for his re- 
searches in thermo-dynamics, 
for his criticism of scientific ma- 
terialism, and for his repudia- 
tion of the physics of “models.” 
His point of view, according to 
the writer, is “methodological 
positivism.” Science, Duhem 
held, must be free from meta- 
physics if it is to comprise a 
body of interpretation accepta- 
ble by all. Its field, then, is that 
of the phenomenal, not the onto- 
logical. Scientific theory and ex- 
perimental data are distinct 
fields even if inseparable. The 
purpose of scientific theory is 
one of organizing, condensing, 
systematizing experimental fact. 
Physical theories concerning vi- 
bration, stuff, action at a dis- 
tance, and the like, are “repre- 
sentations,” not explanations. 
Scientific laws are a part of the- 
ory, not experimentation, and 
hence are always provisional and 
symbolic. For this reason the 
crucial experiment is not an 
available ideal. Faith, indeed, 
underlies the scientist’s convic- 
tion that physics ought to be a 
unified system. If this is the case 
some commonly acceptable crite- 
rion of good theory must be 
found; and Duhem believes that 
he finds it in the principle of 
“good sense.” By this is meant 
a reliance on the continuity of 
physical thought as a part of the 
history of human culture. Ex- 
tant theory should be expanded 
and modified until it is discov- 
ered that the traditional system 
breaks down. While Duhem’s 
view is broadly pragmatic and 
positivistic, it can be identified 
with neither school. For, on the 
one hand, he refuses to agree 
with pragmatism that science 
has no cognitive value and can- 
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not advance towards a natural or 
real classification of fact; nor 
does he agree with positivism 
that scientific method is the only 
valid approach to fact. In Mr. 
Lowinger’s study at least two 
errors have been noted. On 
page 58 “twelfth century” should 
read “nineteenth century,” while 
the claim on page 57 that Bos- 
covich’s system of mass-points 
inspired Leibnizian metaphysics 
is obviously a reversal of the 
truth. Students of the philoso- 
phy of science will find Mr. Low- 
inger’s book of genuine value. 


W. L. 


THE ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By Ledger Wood. Princeton University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 263. $2.75. 


Described as an essay in philo- 
sophical psychology, The Analy- 
sis of Knowledge begins by ad- 
mitting the relationship between 
psychology and epistemology to 
the extent that the psychology 
of perception, memory, concep- 
tion and other cognitive proc- 
esses of mind afford the indis- 
pensable data of epistemology. 
The starting point of this analy- 
sis is that of “referential tran- 
scendence,” which means that 
knowledge has reference to 
something beyond the immediate 
data of experience. This is a 
unique characteristic of knowl- 
edge. There are four principal 
interpretative elements. involved 
in “perception of things,” name- 
ly, qualitative discrimination, 
sensory correlation, the synthe- 
sis of thinghood, and external 
projection. 

The answer to the question, 
“How do perceptual objects ac- 
quire their semblance of exter- 
nality?” is found in the inten- 
tionality which characterizes all 
of our data, especially sense data. 
Everyone is instinctively a per- 
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ceptual realist. The analysis 
proceeds from simple to complex, 
through sensory knowledge, per- 
ception, memory, introspection, 
knowledge of other selves, con- 
ception, formal, and valuational 
knowledge. 

Of a good deal of interest is 
the author’s treatment of the 
problem of knowledge of other 
selves, or intersubjective knowl- 
edge. Solipsism is refuted and 
it is held that other subjects 
are known only inferentially and 
by representation. Knowledge of 
other selves is an example of 
analogical reasoning. 

Under the discussion of con- 
ceptual knowledge the principle 
of the objectivity of the con- 
cepts is challenged, and the ten- 
dency to objectify the concept 
which is widespread is explained 
by a form of conceptualism. For- 
mal knowledge or knowledge of 
principles consists of non-factual 
or non-derivative statements. 
Examples are axioms, postulates, 
basic assumptions or rules of 
operation. Formal systems are 
devised by the mind to enable 
it to integrate and systema- 
tize its knowledge of the fac- 
tual order, but are not state- 
ments about the world of 
fact. The postulational theory of 
the a priori is adopted, which is 
simply that a priori principles 
are non-derivative and non-fac- 
tual propositions which serve as 
postulates in formal deductive 
systems. Examples are defini- 
tions, postulates and rules. Pos- 
tulates are a priori in relation to 
the formal system for which they 
serve as principles but they do 
not possess a priori truth. 

Moral and aesthetic judgments 
have a quasi-cognitive aspect. 
The issue of moral cognition is 
mainly between the positivists 
and the transcendentalists. The 
four theories of moral cognition 
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are — intuitional, empirical, 
demonstrative, and postulation- 
al, and each renders a different 
explanation of the validity of 
moral judgments. 


The final chapter on Knowl- 
edge, Meaning, and _ ‘Truth, 
adopts a congruence theory of 
truth, congruence between the 
meaning of a proposition and a 
factual situation. As against the 
logical positivists he holds for 
both direct and indirect verifi- 
cation, and that the rejection as 
meaningless of all statements in- 
capable of direct verification 
rests on too narrow a definition 
of the meaningful. The condi- 
tions to which a_ proposition 
must conform in order to be 
meaningful are “(1) Every con- 
cept employed in a meaningful 
proposition must either itself be 
capable of empirical derivation 
and application or its reference 
to experience must be supplied 
by supplemental definitions.” 
“(2) The concepts entering into 
a meaningful proposition must 
be mutually relevant and com- 
patible.” ‘(3) The concepts con- 
stituting a meaningful proposi- 
tion must be mutually consis- 
tent.” “(4) The total proposi- 
tional meaning conveyed by the 
complex of concepts must be 
such that the verification or fal- 
sification is possible.” However, 
with these qualifications the au- 
thor goes a long way with the 
positivists in admitting and il- 
lustrating that many of the prop- 
ositions found in treatises on 
metaphysics are meaningless, 
such as “Reality is a unitary 
substance” and “Reality is Eter- 
nal,” etc. The book professes 
to be a reexamination of the 
central issues of epistemology, 
and there is no doubt that this 
has been done with thorough- 
ness and clarity. It will be 


found very stimulating and help- 
ful as a review of the entire 
field. js ge 
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THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. By 
Kedarnath Das Gupta. World Fellow- 
ship of Faiths, New York. Pp. 208. 
$1.50. 


This little volume amounts to 
a pocket-size encyclopedia. True 
to its title it undertakes to give 
the essence of each religion that 
it treats in six or less pages, ac- 
companied by a summary of each 
interpretative statement, a rep- 
resentative prayer or meditation 
and appropriate quotations. Due 
to the fact that great religions 
similar to Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity include within them- 
selves movements or divisions 
which the author treats also as 
a religion, thirty-five different 
headings are listed. They are 
classified as the religions of 
Eastern Asia (China, Japan and 
Tibet), Southern Asia (India), 
Western Asia (Palestine, Ara- 
bia and Persia), Europe and 
America and finally, Notes on 
Some Other Religions. 

This handsome volume may 
serve the purposes of a hand- 
book for study classes, ready ref- 
erence, or a prized gift. It was 
compiled for the Fifth World 
Parliament of Faiths, 1940-1941. 

Poi, 2 


GREEK POPULAR RELIGION. By 
Martin P. Nilsson. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. xviii, 166. $2.50. 


For one who has read his more 
extended treatment, A History 
of Greek Religion, high expecta- 
tions of the present volume will 
be amply met. Greek Popular 
Religion considers a persistent, 
yet much neglected, chapter 
from the life of the common peo- 
ple of Ancient, and Modern, 
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Greece which, too frequently, has 
been blighted along with other 
of their concerns and _long- 
ings under the despicable appel- 
lation of hot pollot. The author 
views differently the role played 
by the common people. “To 
many,” he explains, “popular re- 
ligion is religion in folklore, and 
I have dwelt at length on this 
part [of the common man] of 
religion. The great gods also 
have their roots in popular re- 
ligion, although they come to 
us magnified by art and litera- 
ture’ (138). But “the great 
gods had become too exalted to 
give help in concerns of daily 
life” (95). “Such people needed 
a religion which was nearer to 
them, gods who could help them 
in the affairs of daily life, and 
a cult in which the emotional 
element had its due share” 
(101). The religion of the coun- 
try side does not represent the 
highest aspects of Greek gods 
with their rustic customs and 
superstition but 


they are near the bedrock 
of primitive ideas and they 
have survived the high gods, 
lasting on into our own day 
in Greece (102). 


Moreover, notwithstanding the 
Golden Age of Pericles when 
Athens was at its best, and the 
usual opinion that the classical 
age of Greece was free from su- 
perstition, this view is mistaken. 
The author argues that 


There was a great deal of 
superstition in Greece, even 
when Greek culture was at 
its height and even in the 
center of that culture, Ath- 
ens. Superstition is very 
seldom mentioned in the lit- 
erature of the period simply 
because great writers found 
such base things not worth 
mentioning (111). 
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Religion in Greece, also, is 
often contrasted with that in 
Christian lands in the claim that 
Greek religion was not. barna- 
cled by a parasitic priesthood 
similar to that of Christianity 
but enjoyed a laissez-faire at- 
mosphere where religion existed 
free and unshackled. Contrary 
to this representation, Professor 
Nilsson describes the class of 

oracle mongers (127), who 
intermingled religion and 
politics (123), who _ in- 
trigued on their own ac- 
count (126), who rose up to 
defend the old _ religion 
(137), cunning seers who 
interpreted the signs from 
the victim sacrificed in ac- 
cordance with military ne- 
cessity, and there were gen- 
erals who imposed their own 
will upon the seers and used 
these sacrifices as a means 
to their military ends (126). 


One is compelled to raise the 
question of similarity between 
this form of domination and that 
commonly known as exercised by 
a priestcraft. 

The volume is enriched with 
thirty-nine illustrations appro- 
priately referred to in the body 
of the work. Those interested 
in the culture of ancient Greece 
with here and there references 
to carry-overs into modern 
times, should not neglect this at- 
tractive volume. 

Po Rear 


THE ARTS OF ORPHEUS. By Ivan M. 
Linforth. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California. Pp. xviii, 


370. $3.50. 


Contrary to Erwin Rohde and 
the orthodox view in general that 
“the Orphic sects had a fixed and 
definite set of doctrines” with 
“Dionysos, the god of the Orphic 
sects,” (Psyche, 338, 335), Pro- 
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fessor Linfort puts forward the 
claim that he “has been unable 
to discern such a _ religion” 
(291), and that 


nowhere, either in the leg- 
end or in the rites, is there 
any connection between him 
[Orpheus] and Dionysos, 
except in the story of his 
death as told by Aeschylus, 
where the relation is one of 
bitter hostility (171). 
The notion that Orphism was 
a cult with ritual, creed and 
practices comprising a central 
core around which legend might 
accumulate represents, accord- 
ing to this volume, a fabrication. 
“Christians . . . took the myths 
literally and held them up to rep- 
robation as a defilement of relig- 
ion” (364). Plato’s recognition 
reenforced belief in their integ- 
rity and some have gone so far 
“as to maintain that what they 
call the Orphic religion is the 
highest manifestation of the re- 
ligious spirit of Greece” (364). 
The author has given this 
nroblem a detailed and careful 
survey, His work falls into three 
nortions. He examines all ex- 
rlicit references bv name to Or- 
pheus prior to 300 B.C. These 
include 
sculpture and vase naint- 
ings, and texts from all the 
departments of literature 
except epic. Lyric poetry, 
tragedy, comedy, history, 
oratory, and philosophy are 
all represented (165). 
Secondly, evidence later than 300 
B.C. is examined. Here fall the 
texts containing names of par- 
ticular deities as well as texts in 
which no deities are named. And 
finally a chapter on the “Dis- 
memberment of Dionysus.” 
After weighing the evidence, 
the writer states his conclusion 
or “guess.” In a manner simi- 
larly 
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many centuries later, it was 
Greeks who built the tre- 
mendous structure of Chris- 
tian theology out of the ma- 
terials supplies by the Ori- 
ent (294), 
he believes that he discerns “two 
contributory sources to the relig- 
ious tradition about Orpheus” 
(293). One of these was the re- 
ligion of the mysteries. Here 
were included cults of various 
deities, ritual, sacramental rites 
in which participants found as- 
surance and escape. The other 
of these sources was the legend 
of Orpheus. These two sources 
were blended within 
the surprisingly common 
practice in Greece whereby 
poets sought to obtain pres- 
tige for their work by pub- 
lishing it under names of 
poets greater than them- 
selves. ... [Thus] Orpheus 
was established as_ the 
prophet of mysteries and of 
the religious speculations of 
those who were devoted to 
them (295). ...So0, we may 
imagine, the gentle singer of 
the woodland had greatness 
thrust unon him in the guise 
of poet, priest, and prophet 
(296). 

The claim made for this vol- 
ume that it “is fundamental for 
all future investigations regard- 
ing Orpheus, Orphism, or the 
ideas and practices connected 
with the ancient mystery relig- 
ions,” is undoubtedly true. 


Py Ro 


A HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. By Edgar J. Good- 
speed. The University of aren Press, 
Illinois. Pp. xiii, 324. $2.5 


Literary scholarship is in- 
debted to Professor Goodspeed 
for this concise, orderly and sim- 
plified compendium of Ante- Ni- 
cean Christian writings. Here is 
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recited in a style attractive to 
the plain man, something of 
what the author informs us was 


the field of study assigned 
me during almost forty 
years of service at Chicago 
(which) was Biblical and 
Patristic Greek, and most 
of the positions taken in 
these pages were worked 
out with groups of gradu- 
ate students of early Chris- 
tian literature there, in the 
course of those years (ix). 


Both a historical and topical 
sequence is followed. After ex- 
plaining that “the primitive 
Christians had no thought at all 
of creating a literature” (4), and 
that even the personal letters of 
Paul were long left unpublished, 
the writer shows that the germ 
of a literary movement took root 
in Greek soil, then spread to 
Latin, Syriac and Coptic. Wheth- 
er dealing with Letters, Revela- 
tion, Gospels, Acts, Apologies, 
etc., the narrative joins on to 
the close of the New Testament 
material and reflects the direc- 
tion of Christian thought and 
development. Outstanding Chris- 
tian leaders from Justin to Lac- 
tantius receive treatment, brief 
as to bibliological and historical 
material but complete so far as 
known literary contributions are 
concerned. 


Only mature scholarship could 
produce such a handbook. Al- 
most every page is enlivened by 
cross-references and answers to 
questions long in the minds of 
those who have not given the 
second and third “dark” centu- 
ries special attention. The lists 
of lost books, selected bibliog- 
raphy and chronological events 
adds a sense of integration and 
definiteness of the period. 

ee Re 


A Rapprochement 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO 
THE MOSLEM: A Historical Study. 
By James Thayer Addison. Columbia 
University Press, New York. Pp. x & 
365. $3.75. 


Not very often does a history 
of missions present a fascinating 
account, though it should be of 
all writings the most interesting. 
Most of those we have are made 
dry by the statistical recounting 
of results, which statistics can 
never tell. For the first part of 
his book, dealing with the 
twelve centuries of background, 
our author does achieve not only 
an interesting but a thrilling his- 
torical narrative. There is much 
material here of important his- 
torical nature, both for the light 
it throws on the early relations 
between Islam and Christianity, 
and in lighting up certain ob- 
scure places in Christian-Islam 
history. Of very special interest 
are the accounts of Raymond 
Lull’s_ activities, | concerning 
which nearly everyone is unin- 
formed, the relations of Chris- 
tians and Moslems in Spain, the 
period of Ottoman supremacy, 
and the Jesuits at the Mughal 
Court. 


If we were to make the sug- 
gestion that the work of later 
missionaries was no less heroic, 
and possessing an equal dra- 
matic interest we might receive 
a double answer. One might be 
that the purpose of the book 
is to present a factual account, 
and the other, that it is neces- 
sary to avoid falling into mysti- 
cism. The reviewer cannot but 
recall however an account that 
once fell from the lips of Tho- 
burn, the great missionary 
to India, in connection with 
the founding of the mission 
at Singapore. It is_ there, 
but this generation is chary of 
the mystical and replaces an ac- 
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count which might be inspiring 
with one more factual and “sci- 
entific.” 

We must not be held as dis- 
praising the book before us, 
however, for the facts it re- 
counts are important for any 
knowledge of the present stand- 
ing, success and prospects of 
missions to the Islamic world. 
This is a matter of added im- 
portance at this time, when the 
relations of the two religions 
must become closer than ever. It 
should be read not only by those 
interested in missions, but by 
all who seek knowledge of the 
general world-situation today. 


Seeking the Living 

Among the Dead 

UNIVERSITIES LOOK FOR UNITY. 
UNITY LOOKS FOR UNIVERSI- 
TIES. By John Ulric Nef. Pantheon 
Books, Inc., N. Y. 1943. Pp. 42. 50c. 


The courageous publisher of 
Pantheon Books who recently 
gave us an English translation 
of Jacob Burckhardt’s Reflec- 
tions on History, is putting on 
the market a pamphlet on the 
timely topic of the task of uni- 
versities, now. The author is 


Professor of Economic History. 


at the University of Chicago. 
Says Dr. Nef: “Our task is to 
make the present catastrophe 
into something with a higher 
meaning than a struggle between 
wild beasts in the jungle. If we 
accept that task, then the aban- 
donment as unessential of hu- 
manistic scholarship, liberal ed- 
ucation and the arts becomes a 
form of defeatism.” 

It is cultural and therefore po- 
litical defeatism to adhere any 
longer to the notion that mat- 
ters which are not of the prov- 
ince of natural science remain 
matters of mere guess work, and 
that the untutored guessing of 
anybody is as good as the sub- 
stantiated verdict of philosophy. 
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“There is no more justification 
for assuming that everyone is 
equally able to make sound judg- 
ments in art and philosophy than 
for assuming that everyone can 
reach as sound a judgment about 
some problem in physics as Lord 
Rutherford or Einstein.” 

Such an unsound assumption 
is popular even among academic 
people, on account of the lack 
of coordination between the de- 
partmentalized subjects one 
studies in college. This reviewer 
is fond of suggesting the word 
multiplicity as more descriptive 
of the institution commonly 
called university. Nef points out 
“the want of common purpose 
among scholars and of any com- 
mon set of concepts and propo- 
sitions, such as would enable 
learned men in many different 
fields to contribute to an under- 
standing of the great intellec- 
tual issues which confront us 
today.” 

He advocates “a new plan of 
graduate study, in which the aim 
of research and training is to 
examine the relation of knowl- 
edge as an entity to man’s uni- 
verse as an entity.” He consid- 
ers art and philosophy crucial in 
the revised curriculum. The 
study of art and pilosophy, of 
course, amounts to the study 
of our own spiritual past, and 
Nef pokes fun at our paleo- 
phobia. 

“We have not altogether ra- 
tional fear that we shall lose our 
tiled bathrooms, our airplanes 
and our voting booths by learn- 
ing about ages which were with- 
out them.” To be sure, there is 
an “explanation for our distrust 
of history: the manner in which 
the subject is frequently taught. 
Many history courses in the col- 
leges enumerate facts and events 
without any serious attempt to 
extract meaning from them in 
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connection with problems that 
are of importance to modern 
man as an individual and in so- 
ciety.” 

Nef goes into some detail 
about better teaching, and he 
ventures the prediction that “for 
the future of American civiliza- 
tion, the work of teachers train- 
ed under such a program might 
be more telling than that of 
scholars. Graduate study of the 
kind which we ought to seek, at 
once broad and deep, might in- 
fuse” into those “destined to 
teach, a vitality and a sense of 
the meaning of genuine thought 
and genuine culture such as is 
now lacking.” 

It is gratifying to see the 
rather obvious need so clearly 
expounded and so warmly es- 
poused by a man whose eco- 
nomic specialty would excuse 
him, in the current opinion, from 
taking an interest in humanistic 
matters. In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, what is lacking is not a suf- 
ficient minimal number of pro- 
fessors of broad and deep schol- 
arship, but an efficacious num- 
ber of parents, trustees and 
academic administrators who 
would see to it that the obvious 
need be filled. Most parents and 
most trustees seem to trust the 
administrators implicitly, jand 
most administrators appear to 
mistake that trust for a man- 
date not to make any essential 


changes. } 
Fritz Marti. 


THE LASTING ELEMENTS OF INDI- 
VIDUALISM. By William Ernest 
Hocking. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Pp. xiv, 187. 
$2.00. 


This volume of five chapters 
comprises the four lectures 
which were delivered at Indiana 
University, the first to be given 
under The Mahlon Powell Foun- 
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dation. They constitute “a study 
in _the philosophy of history” 
(xii). The author chose the 
term, Individualism, to denote 
the human entity which else- 
where has gone under the name 
of self, soul, person. According 
to Professor Hocking, “Individ- 
ualism ... is simply belief in 
the human individual as the ulti- 
mate unit of social structure 
. . . something more real than 
the state” (4). Within a social 
order, individuals inherently 
gravitate toward freedom. 
Speaking of the unhesitating 
drift toward individualism in 
China the author observes, 


The reasons lie much deeper 
than the personal impulses 
of successful self-assertion 
among younger people. . 
They lie in the necessities 
of the national life in the 
new Oriental states (13). 
Moreover, “individualism is a 
child of those theories and tem- 
pers which we call ‘liberal’ ” (5). 
Liberalism means a faith 
that the welfare of any so- 
ciety may be trusted to the 
individuals who compose it 
. .. Land] individuals can 
be developed only by being 
trusted with somewhat more 
than they can, at the mo- 
ment, do well (5). 


The economic theory of his- 
tory is firmly denied in favor of 
the individualistic, the historical 
roots of which the author discov- 
ers within the Reformation. Lib- 
eralism today is working badly 
due to three major defects: its 
failure to achieve social unity, a 
separation of rights from duties 
and its loss of emotional force 
(40f). In order to remedy these 
defects, in future societies, the 
will to exist must take the form 
of the will to act and every man 
shall be a whole man. The pat- 
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tern by which these goals may be 
attained is what the author calls 
“the Co-agent State.” 


The co-agent state is based 
on the unanimous action of 
free individuals (150)... 
whose primary function is 
the commotive function is- 
suing in action (151)... it 
sees the ground for a new 
emotion (152). 


Replacing the older Liberal- 
ism, the new co-agent state prin- 
ciple recognizes that liberty 
comes only by way of restraint. 
Indeed men must be free; “and 
in every point they must be sub- 
ject to a sobering objective judg- 
ment which checks that freedom. 


The new state... must restrict 
liberty for the sake of liberty” 
(175). 


This volume offers the recom- 
mendations of a first rate think- 
er concerning new principles 
which must characterize society 
tomorrow if the state is to move 
on to the measure of the pattern 
waiting in store to receive it. 

PR. 


SPIRIT IN MAN. By Rufus M. Jones. 
Stanford University Press, California. 
Pp. xi, 70. $1.25. 


This little volume is only a 
tithe of what readers of Rufus 
M. Jones could wish. In minia- 
ture it mirrors a universe of 
thought which through diligent 
decades has been maturing in 
the mind of this notable thinker. 
Sentences form topics and para- 
graphs synopses charged with 
meaning and intimating a potent 
world view. The reader craves 
fuller treatment by one devoted 
to mysticism, of “the humble 
home-base of epistemology” 
(42), which renounces imme- 
diacy for the principal of inter- 
pretation. One reads, 
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We shall get nowhere with 
our theories of knowledge 
until we stop talking of 
mind as though it were 
merely a receptacle — 
a bird-cage to be filled from 
the outside — and learn to 
think of it as a living active 
system of experience, uni- 
fied and controlled from 
within (8), which outruns 
its stock of income and cre- 
ates values of its own (11). 
Also concerning the origin and 
nature of knowledge we desire to 
learn more about “spirit” in man 
— “a conscious self, an experi- 
encing subject” (4), and which 
if neglected renders the method 
of description unable to solve 
any ultimate problems (31). 
Moreover, we covet at least an 
entire chapter on that aspect of 
the conscious self which exer- 
cises “organizing dominion over 
its objects of experience, togeth- 
er with a persistent self-identity 
and a purpose of its own” (4). 
What does “dispositional con- 
science’ (13) mean, what does 
the author intend by value both 
as to its nature and contact in 
the larger context of life (30), 
“Sacrament,” “immortality,” the 
“Over-World” and other prova- 
cative terms mark points of con- 
centrated meanings suggestive 
of inviting considerations. 

The entire volume is intended 
to orient the problem of immor- 
tality so that in the end immor- 
tality will seem to “ ‘come out 
right’... [and] not be ‘shot out 
of a pistol’ (3). From the view 
of empirical evidence, this of 
course is not to be expected. But 
the logic of the author’s argu- 
ment seems justified. 


Pr Ree. 
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The Impact of Naturalism 

on English Fiction 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN TRANSI- 
TION, 1885-1940. By William C. Frier- 
son. The University of Oklahoma 
Press. Pp. xvi, 333. $3.00. 


That the English novel of the 
last fifty or sixty years differs 
markedly from the Victorian, 
and is extremely diverse and 
complex within itself, has long 
been recognized. We still lack 
perspective to understand its ele- 
ments, chart its tendencies, and 
gauge its values in an ultimate 
way. In the volume under re- 
view an analysis is conducted by 
a former student of comparative 
literature at the University of 
Paris who now holds an English 
professorship at the University 
of Alabama. The analysis is un- 
usually full, original, and in- 
forming. 

Professor Frierson maintains 
that the Victorian novel, while 
employing, with sundry reserva- 
tions, the matter of life, did not 
employ the manner of life. It 
arranged too much in plot; it 
withheld too much in idea and 
content. It was of Tory cast — 
Tory in its acceptance of the so- 
cial order, Tory in its adherence 
to feudal criteria of worth, Tory 
in its reticences on sex and on 
that freedom of the will and that 
problem of doubt of which it pre- 
sented the sunnier aspects. 

In the last half-century Eng- 
lish fiction has given itself less 
to sheer narrative and a mood 
at once satisfied and cautious, 
and more to the inner state of 
individuals and the outer state 
of the social order. The change 
was due to a variety of forces, 
but in the main to theories of 
naturalism imported mostly 
from France. The central ideas 
emanated from Zola — the idea 
that the influence of heredity 
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and environment should be stud- 
ied under.the microscope, that a 
new art could and should be 
based upon science, that the 
imagination as such, idealism, 
and stories contrived to end hap- 
pily against the laws of proba- 
bility should be excluded. In 
time these ideas were supple- 
mented and to some extent sup- 
planted by such others as that of 
“spiritualistic naturalism’ as ex- 
emplified by Huysmans and later 
in Jean Christophe. Gradually 
and over tenacious resistance 
English fiction, though remain- 
ing characteristically English, 
underwent renovation in both 
form and intent. 

Professor Frierson’s large 
contentions are likely to be ac- 
cepted. Some of his details may 
occasion surprise. Most schol- 
ars would agree, for example, 
with the statement by Professor 
Cargill of New York University 
(Intellectual America, p. 69): 
“For many Americans Thomas 
Hardy stands for Naturalism, 
one book of him, either The Na- 
tive or Tess, being perhaps the 
only Naturalistic book they have 
ever read.” Though Cargill ad- 
mits that the employment of 
naturalism in America was in- 
fluenced directly by the French, 
we are taken slightly aback at 
Frierson’s belief that the impact 
of Hardy on English naturalism 
was of negligible consequence. 
Again, we are unprepared to 
find, during a period of five or 
six years toward the close of the 
century, so many practitioners 
of the naturalistic short story as 
shaped by Maupassant. But this 
time: our surprise is at our own 
ignorance, a condition we shall 
frequently discover while we 
read this well-informed book. 


Garland Greever. 
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The Quality of Robert Frost 

A WITNESS TREE. By Robert Frost. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. Pp. 91. 
$2.00. 


Robert Frost’s seventh volume 
is yet another proof that his life, 
his outlook, and his poetry have 
been of a piece throughout. In- 
cluded is a poem, “To a Moth 
Seen in Winter,’”’ composed 
around 1900 and first made pub- 
lic at a meeting of Phi Beta 
Kappa at William and Mary Col- 
lege forty-one years later. Its 
kinship with the remaining com- 
positions is striking and close. 
Similarly, the more recent 
poems, though by no means mere 
echoes, bear emphatic likeness 
to the ones issued in the teens, 
the twenties, and the thirties. 
Indeed some of the poems pub- 
lished now seem to have been 
written in some of those decades. 

The stamp and quality of 
Frost, easy to recognize, cannot 
be easily described. Perhaps we 
may call it an unbetrayable fac- 
ulty for keeping down to earth. 
He does not follow anything — 
dreams, sentiment, abstruse 
meditation, lyric impulse, or 
aught else — too far. He brings 
everything safely back to solid, 
homely, human realities. His 
very phrasing combines classic 
spareness and inevitability with 
modern naturalness. In the vol- 
ume before us he again shows 
himself definitely American — 
shows it, not through chauvin- 
istic words, but by looking upon 
our past, and upon the past of 
the land itself, with pride, grati- 
tude, and fondness. He shows 
himself as positively New Eng- 
land; “Of the Stones of the 
Place” has an old-timer sending 
a boulder from home to a mi- 
grant to the deep-soiled West 
and bidding him 
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Carve nothing on it. You 
can simply say 
In self-defense to quizzical 


inquiry: 
“The portrait of the soul of 
my gransir Ira. 
It came from where he came 

from anyway.” 
In “The Literate Farmer and 
the Planet Venus” Frost enters 
into rustic spoofing about inven- 
tions and human betterment. In 
“Not of School Age” he catches 
the psychology of a child puzzled 
about something that does not 
lie within sight. In “A Semi- 
Revolution” he comments drily 
and shrewdly on changes that 
get back to the starting point. 
In “A Considerable Speck,” not 
taking his poetic role too se 
riously, he observes that the 
fresh ink he has written upon 
a page gives pause to a mite 
which has been journeying 
there: 


Plainly with an intelligence 
dealt. sacle selt alee 

I have a mind myself and 
recognize 

Mind when I meet with it in 
any guise. 

No one can know how glad 
I am to find 

On any sheet the least dis- 
play of mind. 


“Come In” strikes a lyrical vein 
whimsical and tender. “The 
Discovery of the Madeiras” sav- 
ors of Hakluyt and of Frost’s 
own effective narrative manner. 
We do not believe A Witness 
Tree is Frost’s best volume. At 
any rate it is Frost. G. G. 


A Poet Interprets the Red Man 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF LEW 
SARETT. With a Foreword by Carl 
Sandburg. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. Pp. xxviii, 383. $3.00, 


The collection of Lew Sarett’s 
poems apparently contains noth- 
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ing written later than 1930. This 
fact suggests that Sarett is 
through. If so, he has the dis- 
cernment denied many a bard 
not to grind out further and 
inferior verse after producing 
his best work. In any case what- 
ever he writes hereafter can 
hardly surpass or even add sub- 
stantially to what he has done 
in one field. This field he has 
made peculiarly his own. In it 
his achievement is so distinctive 
as to assure him a place which 
will endure in the history of our 
poetry. 

It probably assures him his 
sole place. The volume contains 
other poems indeed. Those con- 
cerned with nature or wild life, 
for instance “The Wolf Cry” 
and “To a Wild Goose over De- 
coys,”’ seem authentic and un- 
derstanding. Others. dealing 
with domesticated animals, such 
as “Toby Goes to Market,” “A 
Dog’s Life,” and “Mongrel,” 
show sympathy and a sense of 
humor. “Requiem for a Modern 
Croesus” is a neat satiric take- 
off. Many pieces are worthy of 
the man who has been a forest 
ranger as well as a college pro- 
fessor. They doubtless are in- 
cluded in the tribute Carl Sand- 
burg pays: 

Books say Yes to Life. Or 
they say No. The Collected 
Poems of Lew Sarett says 
Yes. ... The loam and the 
lingo, the sand and the syl- 
lables of North America are 
here. The Collected Poems 
of Lew Sarett says Yes. 


Yet if these poems were all, 
Sarett’s rank would be that of 
a competent workman ; he would 
not be really remembered. What 
makes him stand apart is the 
Indian string to his fiddle. He 
spent much of his life among 
red men, chiefly those of the 
Lake Superior region. Early he 
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decided he must try 


to capture the essence of 
this primitive American, es- 
pecially the poetry implicit 
in his character, his life, 
and his modes of expres- 
sion, in his songs, his 
dances, and his ceremonies, 
in his council-oratory, his 
legends, and his religion. 

It was not to be done by appro- 

priating directly. The red man 
has no definite form of ex- 
pression called “poetry.” 
. .. The specific words 
which he utters ... may be 
few ... [but] may imply 
much ... In his songs and 
dances .. . [they] usually 
represent the peak of an 
emotional or an imaginative 
flight. If these words are 
supplemented by an under- 
standing of the accompany- 
ing ritual, symbols, dance, 
steps, and pantomime, and 
by knowledge of Indian leg- 
ends, superstitions, and re- 
ligion, the fragmentary 
phrases of the song may 
suggest a wealth of ideas 
and beauty. 

Sarett’s task therefore has 
been, not to transcribe or repro- 
duce something already com- 
posed, but to recreate in a differ- 
ent artistic medium the essen- 
tial situation, mood, or charac- 
ter. To this end he has inter- 
larded the dignified speech of 
the Indians with their broken 
dialect, has let their realism 
creep into their idealism, has 
brought their sensuality into 
their worship, all in the cause 
of an honest interpretation. In 
his introduction and in notes he 
supplies such factual matter and 
such comment as reveals and 
enlightens. He soon wins the 
confidence of readers. For we 
have more than poetry. We have 
a psychological order and its 
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backgrounds. We feel that we 
have never before seen Indians 
as they veritably are. And we 
confidently proclaim that here is 
an achievement not paralleled 
by any other writer. 


New Thought 


CONSCIOUS IMMORTALITY: A New 
Approach to Creative Thinking. By 
James E. Dodds. J. F. Rowney Press, 
Santa Barbara, California. Pp. 100. 
$2.00. 


James E. Dodds’ Conscious 
was to convey information of 
the present status of Christian 
missions to the Moslems, the 
other might be that there is 
dearth of information of per- 
sonal experiences of the mission- 
aries on the field. Such a book 
could be written with no fewer 
thrills perhaps than the tale of 
the first Christian missions un- 
der Paul. One remembers such 
Immortality is an effort to bring 
home to the reader the reality 
and accessibility of religious ex- 
perience. It would probably be 
classed as an example of what 
is ordinarily termed New 
Thought. There is present a 
fine reverence for the things 
worth while and an endeavor to 
trace their achievements. to 
the psychological sources from 
which they spring. 


Eternal Greece 

THOSE ANCIENT DRAMAS CALLED 
TRAGEDIES. By William Kelly 
Prentice. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton. Pp. 194. $2.50. 


Those Ancient Dramas Called 
Tragedies by William Kelly 
Prentice is an analysis and inter- 
pretation of the leading Greek 
tragedies of Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides. The vast- 
ness of the literature on the sub- 
ject of Greek drama calls for 
hardihood on the part of any 
man who would add to it. It is 
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next to impossible to add any- 
thing new. If therefore the 
reader is expecting some new 
and startling disclosure with re- 
spect to the understanding of the 
literature he will be disappoint- 
ed. The author was quite con- 
scious of the dilemma he faced 
and has tried rather to call at- 
tention again to the tragedies 
and to give such a summary of 
them with accompanying com- 
ments on the method and circum- 
stances of their production as 
should be helpful to the student 
who is now approaching them 
for the first time. This he has 
done excellently well, and he has 
written a book which can be 
commended to the novitiate in 
Greek studies, or to those who 
would find in brief and conve- 
nient form an approach to the 
understanding of the Tragedies. 


SOCIAL THOUGHT AMONG THE 
GREEKS. By Joseph B. Gittler. The 
University of Georgia Press 1941. Pp. 
272. $3.00. 


“Social thought” as under- 
stood by Gittler is the sum total 
of man’s thoughts concerning 
his human environment. Re- 
gardless of whether such 
thoughts are the products of 
conscious reflection, or just 
naive sayings, Gittler collected 
many passages from pre-Pla- 
tonic writers and from contem- 
poraries of Plato’s and Aristo- 
tle’s, adding a list of sources of 
the social thought of Plato, of 
Aristotle, and of the Hellenistic 
Age. The passages are connected 
by introductions and accompa- 
nied by explanatory notes. 

As Gittler states, the book was 
not written for Greek scholars. 
And it may be also added that 
often the attempt to interpret 
the passage in a poet as express- 
ing some abstract social doctrine 
produces strange results; 1.€., 
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Alcman’s “Trial surely is the be- 
ginning of wisdom,” is inter- 
preted as recognition of the fact 
that intelligence and wisdom are 
not innate but rather the result 
of experience; and we wonder 
whether it is not a bit surpris- 
ing to find Hector’s parting with 
his little son quoted as a proof 
that Greeks loved their children. 
The book will be enjoyed best 
when read simply as an unpre- 
tentious collection of beautiful 
and interesting passages in 
Greek literature. 
POM 


Imagination in Perspective 

STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF 
IMAGINATION. By Kate Gordon, 
Professor of Philosophy University of 
California at Los Angeles. Pp. 85. 


Kate Gordon’s Studies in the 
Theories of the Imagination, is 
an interesting photolithed little 
volume from the Stanford Press 
which brings together for us the 
concept and uses of the imagina- 
tion as found in Homer, the 
Bible, the Pre-Socratics, Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics. It is 
intriguing and suggestive, intro- 
ducing a line of thought which 
calls for further elucidation. 


“Shall Not Perish from the 
Earth” 
PSYCHORAMA, A Mental Outlook and 


Analysis. By A. A. Roback. Sci-Art 
Publishers, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Pp. 365. $2.90. 


Dr. Roback has here gathered 
material of which much, if not 
all, has appeared in journalistic 
“columns.” It constitutes a thor- 
ough-going survey of the Jewish 
problem, from the Jewish stand- 
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point. One will find here fact, 
sarcasm, and humor, as well as 
a terrific indictment of Nazism, 
and the horrors of the present 
war. At times he appears parti- 
San in excessive claims, but for 
the most part is seen taking a 
detached position, being able to 
discern the weaknesses as well 
as the strengths of Judaism. He 
makes a strong plea for fair- 
ness and justice, and the book 
is powerfully written. It is a 
striking commentary on the hy- 
pocrisy of our times and should 
be read by those who feel a tide 
of anti-Semitism rising in their 
breasts, others will read it with 
both pleasure and profit. 


Poems Beside:-the Sea 
WHAT OF THE NIGHT? By John 


Richard Moreland. The Kaleidograph 
Press, Dallas. Pp. 97. $1.50. 


The title and scattered bits of 
the content of this volume sug- 
gest that the author takes spir- 
itual inventory of the world dur- 
ing years of carnage. In a meas- 
ure he does. But, his poetic life 
through, he has voiced an almost 
Wordsworthian response to the 
beauty and healing powers of 
nature, and here still his fealty 
is chiefly to this theme. In es- 
pecial he is enamored of the 
ocean. His lyrics of the sea as 
beheld and worshipped by a 
landsman are many and felici- 
tous. A slight fault is the repe- 
tion of ideas, a repetition which 
extends to language when the 
striking words “immune to mu- 
tability” are made the climax of 


two separate poems. 
G. G. 
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